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The Book is Now 
Ready 


Leading Newspapers 


Seven Separate Selections Compiled 
by the Editor of PRINTERS’ INK 





1 Leading Newspapers Considered by States, 
e from the Advertiser’s Standpoint. A fifty-six page leaflet, sent by mail for 
ten cents. 


2 Greatest Circulations. Sangin s all periodicals believed to 
* issue regularly so many as seventy-five d copies. A twelve-page 
leaflet, sent by mail for ten cents. 
3 Sunday Papers of Largest Circulation. Esumer- 
e ating all believea to issue regularly so many as seventy-five thousand copies. 
A twelve-page leaflet, sent by mail for ten cents. 
4 The Religious Press. Considered from the Advertiser’s Stand- 
° point, A twenty-four-page leaflet, sent by mail for ten cents. 
5 Agricultural Newspapers. Considered from the Advertiser’s 
e tandpoint. A twenty-four-page leaflet, sent by mail for ten cents. 
6 Foreig Newspapere in the United States. A list of the best, 
e oreisn from the Advertiser’s Standpoint. A twenty-four-page leafiet, 
sent by mail for ten cents. 
7 Class and Trade Papers. Considered from the Advertiser’s 
= 


Standpoint. A forty-eight-page leaflet, sent by mail for ten cents. 
For the seven lists send seventy cents. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 





One ob; ef these publications is to make conspicuous the errors of the 
AMERICAN ‘SPAPER Seen circulation ratings and classifications, if there 
ae ~¢ and thereby lend 60 their detection and be 

The ‘seven lists, carefully revised. are now published in book form and sold for 
ONE DOLLAR © cory. ens aes aol a 


sam 
San Se + +- costs ten much. Special 
es will be @ to publishers of new spe who desire these lists, or copies of 
the book, A AAA, ——' can be added, if desired, and 
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Our more than 1,500 weekly newspapers 
are read in more than 1,500 families. In 
_ these families they are the best and most 
thoroughly read of any periodicals published. 
Into these families the advertiser can get 
no general hearing but through us. We 
hold the key. It is at yourservice. Rates, 
booklet and full information for the asking. 


Half a cent a line a paper for transient advertising. 
Quarter of a cent if 500 lines are engaged. 


One inch... Six Months... $1,200. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS. 


134 Leonard St., New York. 
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INTERESTING MAIL 
ORDER STORY. 


Mr. R. F. Bieber, treasurer and 
general manager of The “1900” 
Washer Co., of Binghamton, on a 
recent visit to New York, accorded 
an interview to a representative of 
Printers’ Ink. He ascribes the 
great success which the concern 
has made almost entirely to adver- 
tising, and he describes the meth- 
ods used as follows: 

“The company, though nomi- 
nally older than five years, practi- 
cally only dates from 1897. It was 
reorganized in that year under 
its present management. Previous 
to that time it had striven to make 
a success without the use of pub- 
licity. The result, though not ab- 
solutely a failure, left the present 
management at the start only a 
demoralized nucleus whereon to 
build. It was then that it had 
been decided to sell the product 
directly to the consumer, and to 
find the consumer through the 
mails. Agencies directly con- 
trolled by the company were es- 
tablished in a number of leading 
cities. These were, so to speak, 
practically distributing depots. 

“There was one almost insuper- 
able obstacle to be vanquished. 
For many years worthless “‘wash- 
ers” had been foisted upon the 
public, principally throughout the 
rural districts. Uncountable num- 
bers of such truck can probably 
still be found, lumbering the refuse 
banks around farms, and cumber- 
ing the garrets and attics of vil- 
lage people. The prices of all 
such ranged from $2 to $5. 

“The problem was not only to 
overcome a natural prejudice, but 
to educate folks to the fact that no 
reliable appliance of its character 
could be made to sell for less than 
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$10—fully twice the price of the 
most costly, even if worthless, 
predecessor. 

“We began conservatively—with 
a small amount of advertising. 
During this first year we met with 
only indifferent success. The sys- 
tem we had adopted proved en- 
tirely inefficient. We had formu- 
lated a follow-up plan, consisting 
of a catalogue, an order blank and 
three letters at regular intervals. 
These supplemented advertise- 
ments which had been placed in 
high-priced magazines principally. 
But by the end of the year we 
realized that such mediums were 
not for us, since they circulated 
almost exclusively among the 
wealthy. 

“So at the beginning of 1898 we 
adopted the present perfectly suc- 
cessful plan, in fact, reversing the 
previous policy. The campaign 
upon which we have since made 
our success was to reach the work- 
ing classes, such as washerwomen, 
farmer’s. wives and the poorer 
housewives of villages, towns and 
cities. 

“We adopted the large popular 
publications—the Sunday issues of 
the large dailies, the mail order 
monthlies, the large weeklies, agri- 
cultural and religious periodicals 
and class publications, such as rail- 
road employes’ magazines, all sorts 
of labor papers, and certain kinds 
of trade journals, such as repre- 
sented dairy, poultry, household 
and similar interests. 

“This has been consistently our 
course since, merely increasing the 
number of our mediums, as the 
business grew. Our first year’s 
expenditure was only at the rate 
of a few hundred dollars a 
month, an aggregate of from 
$10,000 to $12,000. Year by year 
our outlay has grown, until the 
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appropriation for’ 1903 is close to 
$100,000. This does not include 
the item of postage, which will 
probably reach $15,000. 

“We sell almost entirely through 
the mails, and believe we make the 
most liberal offer ever given by a 
company selling a p nasendn A 
product—thirty days’ free trial, 
prepaying carriage, and if not sat- 
isfactory, paying the cost of hav- 
ing it returned! Thus the re- 
sponsible person who wishes to ex- 
amine the merits of our washers is 
absolutely under no expense, and 
if she does not like it she has had 
ean nummer Se 


= “1900” Ball-Bearing 
WASHING MACHINE 


SENT FREE 


without deposit or advance payment 
pa any ki freight paid both ways, 
yo days’ trial. P Unquestionably. 
greatest family ff saver ever in- 
nted. - Saves time, expense, and 
weer and tear. Will do the haaabip 
washing without boiling clothes, 
ha rubbing or back breakin, 
‘Revolves on bicycle ball- bearin and is therefore easiest 
running washer ever made. Wi do two hours’ washing in 
fo minutes. Washes blankets as well as laces, absolutely 
clean, and without the slightest injury. 


CONVINCING PROOF 


Kansas City, Mo., May 14, 3902: 
1 ro given seer washer a fair trial.. It is the best 
washer I ever sa It has washed our heavy 
perfect ease. I washed them last spring and rubbed more 
than an hour and yet they had to go through again Lo the 
« one * Wash ner cleaned them onrenny yclean, do our 
so quick and have no tired and 
Yold. "Et fh every lady had washer 
a Ht [Yours 
J. L. BANNER, 4203 Troost Ave, 


TH as 


* Butcer, N. J., Oct. 22, 1908. 

Please find Money Onter in full payment tor Washing 
Machine. The washer is the best and easiest ever made 
a never saw its equal in any Washer, One of my sons, who 

is an ones, gets his. over cl clothes very dirty. They have 
been was! your “ 1900" Bbc just as clean as when 
they ay new. It washes vree | perfectly clean. It 
runs so easy that my little eran da = ;~ the first two 
tubs full. /¢ isa marvel and J xt with. it for 
8100. In wom months it will as J for itself, 


spectfully, RS. ena WITTY, 


po eh speedy p30 da i. No 
parti 
THE. as 1900" WASHER CO., 
87D.. STATE STREET, BINGHAMTON, N. Y 


It costs gp try. “Sent absolutely free, Freight fei’ 
re 





four weeks’ washing out of it, at 
no outlay of trouble or expense. 

“Under this offer our books 
show a remarkable result. For 
four years past, of the hundreds of 
thousands of machines sent out, 
only two to three per cent. have 
been returned. Those returned al- 
most invariably come from people 
who are giving up housekeeping, 
consequently having no use for 
such an appliance. 

“It is upon this basis that the 
company has made what we deem 





a phenomenal advertising success, 
because though the margin of 
profit is not inordinate; it is be- 
cause the ‘volume of trade has been 
so great that we have more than 
made up for that slight margin. 

“If we have a branch or a local 
agent in the section from which 
we receive an inquiry, that inquiry 
is referred back to that quarter, 
and it receives credit for the sale. 
These branches do some business 
independently of the advertising, 
but undoubtedly our general ad- 
vertisements are of great assist- 
ance. 

“Our space at starting was com- 
paratively small, two to four 
inches, single column. We in- 
creased it little by little to 100 
lines, single column, at which we 
remained for a time. Then we in- 
creased to 200 lines, single column. 
In 1902 we took full pages in mail 
order monthlies and agricultural 
and religious publications. These 
are display advertisements of an 
explanatory and educational char- 
acter, with the striking head-line, 
‘Free — Tuirty Days’ Free 
TRIAL.’ 

“There is no attempt at fancy 
borders or fancy illustrations. All 
the cuts that are used are relevant, 
as showing the appliance. The ef- 
fort is made to write in vigorous 
Anglo-Saxon, which shall hit the 
lower middle classes. With such 
people frills carry little weight. 

“In the matter of ‘position,’ we 
find top of column, next to read- 
ing matter, gives the best results; 
particularly when the advertise- 
ment is a two-inch, single column 
one. But we have received the 
most profit from back-cover adver- 
tisements, using them whenever 
possible. We have advertised also 
with reading notices, not independ- 
ently to any extent, but for supple- 
mentary effect. 

“The Sunday issues of the city 
dailies we have found to be great 
pullers. Such for instance as the 
(N. Y.) Herald, Magazine Sec- 
tion; The (N. Y.) World, The 
Boston Globe, The Philadelphia 
Inquirer, The Philadelphia Record, 
The Chicago Tribune, The Chi- 
cago Record-Herald, ‘and others 
having enormous circulations and 
going into homes, bring replies at 
(Continued on page 6.) 
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PRICE TEN DOLLARS 








The American 
Newspaper Directory 


Established 1869 


This work is the source of information on Newspaper 
Statistics in the United States and Canada. 

Advertisers, Advertising Agents, Editors, Politicians and 
the —— of the Government rely upon its stat ts as the r i 
authorit 

It gives a brief description of each place in which news- 
papers are eabliched, population, railroads, local industries, name and location of 
county, ete., etc 

It gives the names of all wey, se rs and other Periodicals, 

It gives the Politics, Religion, C Nationality, etc. 

It gives the Frequency of Issue. 

It gives the Editor’s name. 

It gives the Publisher’s nena 

It gives the Size of the Pa 

It gives the Subscription ion, 

It gives the Date of Establishment. 

It gives the Circulation—present, as well as for a series of 
years past, thus enabling an advertiser to determine the probable future. 

It gives a separate list of all papers rated in the body of 
the book with a circulation of over one thousan 

It gives a separate list of all newspapers having a Sunday 
issue. 

It gives a list of all Class Publications (Religious, Agricult- 
ural, Medical, Trade, in Foreign Languages, etc. ), and a complete index to each ciass. 

It contains maps of each State, showing towns in which 
there are newspapers with more than 1,000 circulation. 

It also contains other valuable tabulations and classifi- 
cations. 

As the most important portion of the information supplied by a mercantile 
agency consists of a report of the financial strength of the person about whom in- 
formation is asked, so is the circulation of a nowepager generally considered the 
point upon which information will be of most value to the advertiser. The greatest 
possible care is taken to make the Directory reports correct. Every publisher is 
applied to Oye em All information is —, in a form which excludes any 


but definite statements; while every effort is mad rotect honest publishers 
against such as would resort to disingenuous reports to ed - an unfair advantage. 


GEO. P. ROWELL @& CO., PUBLISHERS, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 














At the tion of the A jation of American Advertisers, held on January 29 and 
$0, 1902, at Delmonico’s, New York City, the following resolution was passed unanimously : 
It is the sense of this copvention that te Debee aber enpepted and the statistics obtained b; 
r Directory, during 
ertisers. Although their definition of circulati 
the number of ae > prineed, and not the more exhaustive and satisfactory es mp | 
by this convention, which requires =4 Snowlenne of the net id 
bution, still it is believed that 
rs the fact that 





mand 
more than any other has kept ‘bedave 
a correct Al. of « circulation is essential to the successful 


The price of the American Newspaper Directory is 
$10— net cash, all transportation charges prepaid. 
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a very low cost. But their per- 
centage of sales in proportion to 
inquiries is very much lower than 
that of monthlies and weeklies. 
Consequently the latter justify 
themselves to our satisfaction. 
“Our follow-up system consists, 
first, the inquiry is entered on a 
card, ‘These cards are filed by 
States and cities, the names ar- 
ranged alphabetically under these. 
The cards contain proper divisions 
for noting what has subsequently 
been done, and for the record of 
collections; i. e., these are prac- 
tically individual ledgers, contain- 
ing the full history of each trans- 
action up to date. Second, a cata- 
logue, order blank and first letter 
is immediately (on the same day) 


GREATEST HOUSEHOLD 
NEOESSITY FREE! 








saver ever invented. Saves time, 
zpenee and wear and tear. Will 
. the family washing without 
, hand seru gor 

ting. Revolves on ball-bearin, 
is therefore easiest running washer ever made. 
in Washes 





be 
a ae 


ARRISON. 
nothing to try. Sent absolate! 
reels a Gaal of Sanne banaue 


87 B, State St., Binghamton, N, ¥, 


mailed to the inquirer, under first- 
class postage. ‘Third, if there is 
no reply in two weeks a second 
letter and an order blank, together 
with a booklet full of testimonials, 
is mailed. Fourth, every two 
weeks thereafter another letter is 
sent until five have been sent. 
Every such letter contains an in- 
ducement, extending the time or 
offering a commission if the re- 
ceiver sells an additional washer. 
The great percentage of sales we 
make is largely due to the care 
with which these letters are gotten 
up, though they are mimeograph 
copies. 

“The company does all its own 
printing, having a plant for the 
purpose on the factory premises. 

“Our system of keying, we think 





unique, and as nearly perfect as 
ingenuity can devise. We divide 
publications into two classes, Sun- 
day dailies and non-daily. The 
former are designated as Che- 
nango street, the latter as State 
street. Every publication is given 
a number. (So far numbers of the 
Sunday dailies have gone up to 77; 
those of the non-dailies to 312). 
We have made it a rule never to 
go into the Sunday dailies more 
than twice a month, and into the 
weeklies the same number of 
times. Each. insertion is distin- 
guished by a letter of the alphabet. 
As there are 26 letters it will be 
seen that the letters are in con- 
sequence never exhausted. Two 
illustrations will explain the sys- 
tem thoroughly. Thus if I found 
the entry ‘10 d Chenango,’ I 
would immediately know by this 
that it stands for the Cincinnati 
Post of the 14th of November; 
10 standing for that publication, 
d for the date, and Chenango for 
Sunday daily. If, however, the en- 
try read, ‘33 f State,’ I would 
know it to mean The Christian 
Herald of the 28th of December. 
“The company daily sends a 
memorandum of everything that 
has transpired to their advertising 
agent. This enables the latter to 
tell at a glance just how well any 
publication is pulling, and to place 
the business on this basis. Once 
a month the factory reports to the 
agent the number of machines sold 
by each separate advertisement. 
“The average cost for orders 
throughout 1902 was a little over 
40 cents. The percentage of sales 
from replies averaged over 22, or 
one to between four and five. Of 
course, many mediums proved even 
less expensive, and there were 
cases in which we averaged sixty 
per cent. of sales upon ‘inquiries, 
and even better. We _ recognize 
that the publications sometimes do 
even better than these showings, 
for many sales are made, the 
sources of which we cannot trace. 
“In the order of their excellence 
the following publications were the 
best order-pullers for us: The 
Christian Herald, McCall’s Maga- 
sine, Practical Farmer, The Tri- 
Weekly World, Good Literature 
and People’s Home Journal, 
Green’s Fruit Grower, Home and 
(Continued on page 8.) 
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7 out of 
8 homes 


in Sioux City are served reg- 
ularly with the 


Journal 


and it has practically no op- 
position in its own wide field, 
which includes West Iowa, 
North Nebraska and South 
Dakota. 

It gives employment to 221 
people, and its pay roll aver- 
ages $400.00 a day. 

Advertisers get more profit, 
bigger results and better ser- 
vice than from any other 
paper in the Northwest. 

Paid circulation guare 
anteed to excee 


18,000 a day 


ALBERT E. HASBROOK, Mgr. N.Y. Office 
Times Buliding, New York 








IN 
Toronto 


THE EVENING 


Tele gr am. 


has more readers than all 
the other Toronto papers 
combined, and The Even- 
ing Telegram carries more 
‘*Want” advertisements 
than all the others put 
together. 


PERRY LUKENS, JR., 


Tribune Bldg., Room 29, is the 
: New York Representative. 




















AS OTHERS SEE US 


The 
Fox River Butter Co. 


JouHn W. CAMPSIE, 
Manager Printing Department, 
Evening Wisconsin ( o., 
Milwaukee, Wis, 





DEAR Sir: The first five thou- 
sand of the one hundred thousand 
edition of our “ Mrs. Roberts’ Con- 
version” booklets were received 
this morning. 

To say that we are pleased with 
them is putting it mildly, as they 
not only come fully up to our ex- 
pectation, but far beyond what we 
had originally hoped to produce. 


Yours very truly, 
Tue Fox RIVER BUTTER Co. 
W. II. Holmes, Vice-Pres. 





Nearly 7,000 farmers 
on more than 150 Rural 
Free Delivery Routes in 
the Gas Belt of Indiana 
receive 


The Muncie 
(Ind.) STAR 


every morning. 


There are less than 800 
Rural Free Delivery 
Routes in the State; 
therefore, THE STAR cir- 
culates on more than one- 
fifth of the entire number, 

The actual average paid 
circulation of THE STAR 
for the month of Decem- 
ber was 


22,232 daily 




















Farm of Louisville, Chicago Led- 
ger and Blade, Chicago Commer- 
cial wero Kansas City Jour- 
nal (weekly), Home Magazine 
Washington), Chicago Sunday 
chool. Journal, Boston Globe, 
Cleveland Trainmen’s Journal. 
“This is only a small number of 
the publications we are constantly 
using, although we sometimes stay 
out of a favorite at times for a 
month. I pick up a monthly list 
at random—this is last July’s, and 
it will give you a characteristic 
idea of the kind of publications we 
use, omitting those above men- 
tioned we are in: Ladies’ World, 
Civic Post, Columbus State Jour- 
nal, Philadelphia Inquirer, Minne- 
apolis Journal, Farm Stock and 
Home, Minneapolis Times, Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, Farm and 
Fireside, Brown Book, Home, 
Outlook, Catholic News, Paragon, 
Detroit Farmer, Cleveland Farmer, 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Home 
Folk’s, Ram’s Horn, Vick’s, World 
and Works, Housekeeper, People’s 
pas ular Monthly, Metropolitan 


Rural Home, American Swine-" 


herd Cheerful Moments, Argosy, 
Y. Led er, Albany Country 
Conthemen, Tenors Bazar, Gen- 
tlewoman, ‘and many others. 

“We are constantly in receipt of 
unsolicited testimonials, and like 
them. We use them extensively, be- 
lieving they add strength to our 
advertisements. We are careful to 
ge them as effectively as possi- 
le, geographically. That is, if we 
are sending literature West, for 
‘instance, we are careful to use 
only western testimonials; and if 

East, only eastern ones.” 

J. W. SCHWARTz. 
— ++ 


“TOO MUCH WANAMAKER.” 


A Chicago advertising journal, 
estimating the comparative excel- 
lence of the department store ad- 
vertising of the great American 
cities, devotes several columns to 
an attempt at proving the infinite 
and immeasurable superiority of 
the Wanamaker ads over all 
others. Far be it from our present 
purpose to “knock” the Wana- 
maker advertising, which has had 
a successful career in the past. and 
occupies an honored sphere in the 
present, but, seriously, the constant 
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of 
the Philadelphia merchant’s public- 


and undiscriminating idolizin 


ity is giving American advertising 
altogether “too much ana- 
maker.” The Wanamaker adver- 
tising, doubtless is the best kind of 
advertising for the Wanamaker 
store, but it is just as assuredly the 
very poorest kind for many other 
stores. The personality of John 
Wanamaker is an important factor 
in this publicity and when this is 
lacking, as it perforce must be in 
the announcements of other stores, 
the resemblance is very close to 
playing Hamlet with the part of 
Hamlet left out. The fulsome 
adulation of Wanamaker advertis- 
ing has produced a host of imi- 
tators, whose work is weak and 
washy in the extreme. It has 
made merchants whose stores bore 
no resemblance to the Wanamake1 
store and whose public was not ac 
customed to the Wanamaker style 
of ads insist that their ad men 
cramp their own ideas into a stilted 
pseudo-Wanamakerian path. It 
has resulted in tne wholesale ap- 
propriation of the Wanamaker 
phraseology by hosts of ambitious 
but inefficient ad writers. It has 
foisted on a long-suffering public 
a diluted Wanamaker diction that 
neither pleased nor _ instructed. 
It may just as well be recognized 
that every city of importance soon 
develops its own distinctive type 
of advertising, proven by actual 
experience to be the best for that 
city—that it is futile to attempt to 
transplant Philadelphia to Denver 
or St. Louis—that most cities have 
not the leisurely habits or the lit- 
erary tastes of the Quaker me- 
tropolis. 

In short, instead of holding up 
Wanamaker as the great American 
advertising ideal—critical analysis 
should be made of local conditions 
and judgment as to the merits or 
demerits of any given advertising 
be based on that. To the ad man 
an ounce of originality is worth a 
ton of ability to copy Wanamaker 
—to the business man permission 
freely given his own ad man to de- 
velop along his own bent is pro- 
ductive of vastly greater results 
than a constant setting up of 


Wanamaker as the tin divinity of 
department store advertising. 
V. WINDoM. 
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Tlhere are 
*% more 


TRIBUNES 


sold every day within 
the corporate limits 
of the City of Min- 
neapolis than all the 
other local English 
daily publications 


combined 


See report of the Association 
of American Advertisers 






































SELLING WATER. 


The Consumers’ Co., Chicago, is 
one of the few firms that try to 
sell distilled water and products 
by advertising. At their office the 
reporter’s eagle eye was quick to 
see a copy of Printers’ INK in 
their advertising rack. Mr. John 
Benham, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, said, in substance: 

“Our advertising is designed to 
make the name of our distilled 
water, ‘Hydrox,’ well known all 
over Chicago, so well known that 
when people think of pure water 
they will think of ‘Hydrox.’ I 
think it safe to say that ninety per 
cent. of the people who can afford 
distilled water are familiar with 
our trade name. We find that 
when general advertising has done 
this for our business, it takes fol- 
low-up matter and personal solici- 
tation to secure orders. We for- 
merly used newspapers consider- 
ably. We found the Tribune and 
Record - Herald the best morning 





papers for us, and the Evening 
Post the best of the afternoon 
papers. 

“We have used and now use 


street-car cards extensively, and 
think they pay us. I consider the 
old-style cars in which one could 
see all the cards better than the 
long cars now being introduced.” 

This company’s cards are attrac- 
tive and much better than the aver- 
age. Usually lithographed—with 
few words—picture tells the story. 
One card shows what might be a 
malignant germ, magnified to 
about 4 x 4, with the words above, 
“None of these in Hydrox.” This 
card had considerable effect when 
everybody was dodging microbes 
during the typhoid scare. 

“We circulate large numbers of 
booklets and folders,” the manager 
continued. ‘Here is one showing 
in what way distilled water is bet- 
ter than lake or spring water. It 
shows also in what ways boiled 
and filtered waters fail to fill the 
bill, also the harm that lime does 
in the system. Here is an illus- 
trated article concerning our plant, 
explaining the devices used to in- 
sure absolute cleanliness and per- 
fect results. Here is another arti- 
cle on the laboratory where we test 
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all products daily. At the conclu- 
sion of the booklet are letters from 


leading physicians. Another book- 
let gives analyses of our mineral 
waters, and shows that these are 
better than the natural waters, be- 
cause pure and always uniform.” 

The company has a book de- 
voted to a paper by a physician an 
a method of reducing obesity by 
means of the Kissengen-Vichy 
treatment. Still another is to 
demonstrate that artificial ice made 
from Hydrox by the company is 
not only purer but more economi- 
cal than natural ice. 

“We advertise in a list of Sun- 
day-school papers,” said Mr. Ben- 
ham, “and the results are satis- 
factory at the price we pay. One 
of our best-paying advertisements 
has been a booklet we furnished 
for a song festival each spring at 
the Auditorium. Hundreds of 
children from all parts of the city 
take part and the booklet contained 
the words of the songs, the names 
of all who took part and an ad- 
vertisement of our products on 
each alternate page. As this festi- 
val is something of an event for 
the children and their parents, the 
booklets are in great demand and 
seem to be preserved. 

“Tn addition to our printed mat- 
ter we, of course, have salesmen 
to secure orders. Since we have 
discontinued using newspapers 
there has not been a check in the 
growth of our business, so that so 
far as a business of this kind is 
concerned it seems accurate to say 
that newspapers are not essential, 
and car cards are profitable.” 

praecce tacit D . a acne 


Tue demand for many articles of diet 
has, through advertising, reached a point 
far in excess of the expectations of the 
most sanguine.—Progressive Advertiser. 

—_—_<+oo—___———_ 
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FINDS 


PRINTERS’ 
EFFECTIVE ADVERTISEMENT BUT 
IT DIFFICULT TO TELL WHY. 
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The following will give you 
an idea of what a power- 
ful classified medium the 


Cleveland Press 


really is. 











A COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CLEVELAND 
**WANT”’ ADVERTISING FOR 1902. 


The number of inches of “Want” or “Classified” 
advertising published by the four daily newsparers 
of Cleveland during 1902: 

Press. Plain Dealer. Leader. World. 


1902... .64,955 5-14 46,408 13-14 26,825 24,546 3-7 
1901... .45,782 1-7 39,776 11-14 26,5071-7 18,273 3-14 


The Cleveland Press gained in 1902 over 
1901, 19,173 3-14 inches. 


Comparing the total number of inches published 
daily for the year the Press leads as follows : 
Plain Dealer..... 18,546 3-7 inches 


Press Excess Over~ Leader........... 88,630 5-14 inches 
| eee 40,408 13-14 inches 


The comparison covers every publication day of 


the Cleveland Press, as against the same publication 
days of all other papers. 


The Press has a larger home-delivered circula- 
tion in Cleveland than all other Cleveland daily or 
Sunday newspapers combined. 


The average daily circulation of the Cleveland 
Press for December, 1902, was 125,210 copies. 


The Cleveland Press’s circulation average for 
the entire year 1902 was 120,132 copies daily. 








THE SCRIPPS M’RAE LEAGUE 


St. Louis Chronicle, Cleveland Press, 
Cincinnati Post, Covington, Ky., Post. 


FOREIGN ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 
D. J. RANDALL, I. 8. WALLIS, 


Tribune Building, New York, Hartford Building, Chicago, 
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POETRY AS AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE AD. 


METHOD USED BY A PHILADELPHIA 
ADVERTISER TO ATTRACT ATTEN- 
TION. 


By John H. Sinberg. 

The printing of twenty lines of 
what at first impresses one as ir- 
relevant poetry in an advertise- 
ment measuring seventy lines, 
single column, would doubtless be 
construed by many as a waste of 
space and money, but this impres- 
sion would be erroneous in face 
of the fact that this copy has been 
running for weeks and will be used 
for some time to come. The ad- 
vertising in question is that of the 
Old Curiosity Shop, Southeast cor- 
ner of Second and Walnut street, 
and some two months ago, the pro- 
prietor, Mr. Thomas F. Halloway, 
conceived the idea of “The Drunk- 
ard’s Story” in serial form, twen- 
ty lines of which have headed each 
week’s advertisement. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Halloway, “I 
know that lots of people may think 
that I am wrong, that it is a waste 
of valuable space which might be 
utilized to much better advantage 
by an announcement of certain 
bargains; that it is throwing money 
away, and so on ad infinitum. But 
they forget that I tested this adver- 
tising, and you can rest assured 
that if returns did not warrant the 
poetry, it would be discontinued. 
But the results do warrant it. Why, 
I was surprised the very first day 
after the initial installment of ‘The 
Drunkard’s Story’ appeared. 

“People came here who were 
never here before, and most of 
them bought something, the goods 
advertised in connection with the 
‘poetry’ being especially in great 
demand. And what’s more sur- 
prising, most of the buyers seemed 
to evince a genuine interest in the 
‘story,’ all mentioning the matter 
in some way. Many of them know 
that I write these lines myself, and 
some have tried to pump me as 
to who the man is in real life, 
when the story would be conclud- 
ed, what sort of an ending it will 
have, but I have been as silent as 
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the Sphinx, and as a result the cur- 
iosity of many is stimulated, the 
poetry is read from week to week— 
and my sales have ‘been increasing 
wonderfully. The idea is my own, 
and I don’t remember ever seeing 
similar advertising in the classi- 
fied columns of any Philadelphia 
newspaper. Does my general ad- 
vertising pay? Yes. I use nearly 
all of the Philadelphia papers once 
a week, my advertisements vary- 
ing from fifty to one hundred 
lines single column. The great 
secret in my business is to know 
what to advertise, for you can 
readily understand that were I to 
enumerate even half of the articles 
to be found in my store it would 
require quarter and half pages. So 
it resolves itself to this: pick out 
the most attractive and seasonable 
bargains and make features of 
them. By seasonable I mean that 
it would not do to advertise stoves 
in the summer time or electric fans 
in the winter time—and I have 
such a variety of merchandise that 
one might almost say that you can 


‘find anything and everything here. 


Yes, and it is not all old, either, 
for I buy up lots of new goods 
at bargain prices. Now, as I said, 
the object is to advertise some- 
thing that will attract the prospec- 
tive buyer to the ‘shop,’ and once 
here, he is very likely to be attrac- 
ted by bargains not advertised. As 
an illustration: in the advertise- 
ment here (and he handed me the 
copy reproduced) the special ad- 
vertised is a $40 talking machine 
and six $1 records for $25. This 
sold dozens of talking machines, 
to be sure, but through it, too, I 
sold seven violins, several pieces of 
bric-a-brac, many books, banjos, 
lamps, guns and other articles 
which caught the eyes of the peo- 
ple who originally came to buy 
only a talking machine. Adver- 
tising has made my ‘shop’ so well 
known that it has becomé too 
cramped, and I shall soon endeavor 
to secure a lease on the adjoining 
building, in order to be able to 
meet the increased demand for my 


s. 

“Will I increase my advertising 
after I have secured the additional 
space? Will the birds fly? Just 
watch my copy, and perhaps by the 
time ‘The Drunkard’s Story’ is for- 
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gotten, I shall have something ‘just 
as good .” 








DRUNKARD’S STORY 
My thirst for the rum 
Ever conquers the will 
To do better; 
So I live and shall die 
Nenght but a poor drunkard, 
r whom not a sigh 
wilt ‘be heard. Thoug 
To those, let me say, 
Who drink just a little, 
Stop—stop, right away, 
While you can, lest you too, like me, 
Drink the dregs of despair, 
Living on in your misery, 
With no one to care 
For a poor drunken mortal. 
h, God! aan I look at my sin, 
And see what i 
And what might have been. 


(Concluded next Sunday.) 


LOOK 


FOR ONE WEEK ONLY 
A $40.00 VICTOR 


TALKING MACHINE 
AND SIX $1.00 RECORDS 
ONLY . $25.00 


By paying a small deposit you can 
have one put away until you are ready 
to take it. None sold at the above price 
after January 17. 


“OLD CURIOSITY SHOP” 


S. E. cor. 2d and Walnut Sts. 


(Continued. ) 


no hope for me, 
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DRUNKARD’S STORY (Continued.) 


Well, this thing continued 
Till children and wife 
Went to join my dear mother 
In that other life, 
Where their sorrows are over, 
Unless they are still 
Looking back at the wretch 
Who has not got the will 
To conquer the Demon, 
And are anxious to see 
The time comes when I 
From this curse will be free. 
You say Why not break 
From this terrible sin? 
say, I’ve sworn to break 
Time and again, 
But my good resolutions 
I never fulfill. 


BARGAINS. 


$100 Traves Typewriter ......... $20 
$50 Bleckensderfer Typewriter $15 
$35 Bleckensderfer Typewriter .. $10 
Sos Ship's Semtest .nccccccccses $10 
$12 Barometer (mew) .......... $5 
$125 French Clock, Bronze Fig.... $20 
$100 Pendulum Clock sent Kdeeds $40 
$50 Watch, Cases worth $19 .... $25 
$40 Double SA CEES ~ a paientin eeck $15 
$500 Violin, Very Fine ......... $150 
TE WN. sass eavcavscvevenst $35 
$30 Turkish Tube Phone ........ 10 
$200 Alidade Instrument ......... zs 
DEED Atcensevbedtes eho seco $ 
$18 Victor Talking Machine . $10 
$45 Victor Talking Machine - $25 
$75 Edison Concert Phonograph... $40 
$30 Edison Home Phonograph $40 
$12 Eagle Graphophone ........ $s 


Large lot of Edison and Columbia wax 
records at $2 per dozen. 

Five stories of large building full of 
miscellaneous goods of every descrip- 
tion. Come and see us, we may have 
just what you want at your own price. 


OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 


Ss. E. COR. SECOND AND WALNUT. 








AN UNIMPEACHABLE ARGUMENT, 


No advertisers are better able to judge of the value 
of-a newspaper as an advertising medium than those 


doing business in the city in which it is published. 
use 


Washington merchants 
many of them exclusively. 


M. 


All 


THE EVENING STAR, 


LEE STARKE, 


Manager General Advertising, 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, 
New York. 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, 
Chicago. 
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For centuries the trader was 
considered of the lowest order of 
society. Warriors were crowned 
with laurels; the pfaises of poets 
and sculptors were loudly ac- 
claimed, but the tradesman was a 
social outcast and no tax was too 
heavy for him to bear. To-day 
the captains of industry are in the 
first rank; they receive the great- 
est honors. Nations go to war for 
trade; nations refrain from war on 
account of its effect on trade; a 
nation is great as its trade is 
great. 

Primeval man produced for him- 
self all his own needs; he grew 
his own food stuffs; made his own 
clothing; wrought his own tools 
and weapons, and was not depend- 
ent on his neighbor for anything. 
Soon, however, one found he had 
wheat but no corn, and another 
had corn but no wheat, and the 
one gave a part of his wheat for 
a part of the other’s corn. That 
was the beginning of trade. 

With the progress of civilization, 
labor was divided and sub-divided. 
It was specialized; one made 
shoes, another clothes,* another 
articles of adornment, etc., and 
that it might be known that 
he made these’ goods, _ the 
maker hung from his shop a sign 
of his trade. This was the begin- 
ning of advertising. But this sign 
appealed only to those who might 

‘pass his store, and with the awak- 
ening of the dealer to his greater 
opportunities, he took samples and 
called upon those who did not call 
upon him. This was the primitive 
traveling salesman. With the still 
further growth in population, the 
merchant found it impossible to 
call upon all whom he would like 
to apprise of his wares, so he dis- 
tributed circulars to those he could 
not visit, and thus began distribu- 
tive advertising that culminated in 
the newspaper of to-day. 

It is an old truism that “He who 
makes two blades of grass to grow 
where only one grew before is a 
benefactor to mankind.” But this 
presupposes that two blades of 

grass are grown and utilized. He 
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who grows and makes available 
two blades of grass where only one 
blade grew before is a benefactor. 
It is, of course, obvious that to 
manufacture and not sell would be 
unproductive of any good, yet how 
many manufacturers there are who 
devote a great part of their time 
to improving their machinery, and 
who eagerly seek the best and most 
economical methods of manufac- 
turing, and give but cursory atten- 
tion to the selling. 

The mere making will not ad- 
vance the selling, but the selling 
can cause an increase in the mak- 
ing. It is not to be inferred that 
the making is unimportant. It is 
very important. But the merits of 
the product must be proclaimed, 
must be heralded, and the goods 
must be sold to reap the benefits 
which the careful making deserves. 
It is thus that the selling branch 
is the more important and is en- 
titled to more consideration; and 
to increase the selling it is axiom- 
atic that the maker must advertise 
in some way—through travelers, 
by circulars, on fences, in cars, or 
in newspapers. The one question 
then is to seek the most effective 
and most economical means of ad- 
vertising—of increasing sales. 

Every person has in him some- 
thing of the Chinese veneration for 
printed matter that predisposes him 
to believe what he reads, even 
when he will not trust the same 
statement if addressed to him by 
word of mouth by an interested 
party. If advertising is persistent 
the reader unconsciously absorbs 
the arguments until he becomes 
convinced, unwittingly, of the 
truth of what he reads. Predispose 
a dealer in your favor and a sale 
is half made. Advertising of the 
right kind not only directly brings 
sales, but makes the work of the 
salesman quicker and easier. 

Economy does not mean getting 
the lowest priced; it means obtain- 
ing the best results in return for 
the expenditure. 

A person may ride in a private 
carriage, but he can reach his des- 
tination more quickly and at less 
cost by using the railroad, for in 
the first case he bears all the ex- 
pense of traveling himself, while in 
the latter he shares this expense 
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with thousands of fellow passen- 
gers. 

As the railroad offers the quick- 
est and most economical transpor- 
tation, so the newspaper presents 
the quickest and most economical 
means of advertising. The news- 
paper is the omnibus where'y ex- 
pense is divided among the many 
advertisers and falls but lightly on 
each one. 

No one will doubt that the rail- 
road that carries the most passen- 
gers and runs the greatest number 
of trains can operate the most 
economically. In the same way, 
the newspaper that prints the most 
advertisements and reaches the 
greatest number of readers offers 
the most economical means of ad- 
vertising. 

The way to derive the greatest 
benefit is by continuous advertis- 
ing. The merchant of olden times 
did not hang his sign out during 
the busy season and then take it 
down during the slack season, but 
kept it up all the time, for he knew 
that it would attract the attention 
of somebody at all times. While 
each advertisement possesses a 
value of its own, each reiteration 
possesses not only its own individ- 
ual worth, but gains strength from 
the preceding advertisements. It is 
like a train starting up. It requires 
considerable energy to start the 
train. Once started it gathers mo- 
mentum, which increases with each 
mile, but every time the train stops 
this momentum is lost and it re- 
quires the same amount of energy 
to start it again as was required in 
the first place. It is so with an 
advertisement; when run for a 
short time and then discontinued, 
while it has been a profitable in- 
vestment, it loses the ““momentum”’ 
that a regular running advertise- 
ment possesses. The history of 
successful advertisers is a history 
of steady and continuous adver- 
tisers. This is an age of concen- 
tration. The wise business man 
seeks the straightest line to suc- 
cess and follows that line persist- 
ently. The wise advertiser seeks 
the best means of advertising and 
concentrates his efforts and ex- 
penditures on that means. Many 
an advertiser fails to reap the 
proper returns because he wastes 
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his advertising expenditure by dis- 
tributing his announcements too 
widely, compelling him by the ex- 
pense involved in the purchase of 
space in unimportant media to re- 
duce his space in the best journals. 
Don’t scatter your ammunition. 

“The shot that hits is the shot that 
counts.”—Booklet issued by the 
Jewelers’ Circular-Weekly, New 
York. 


=o 
H ae AT LEAST ONE ADVERTISER 
IN THE CONGREGATION. 

The sign which has just been placed 
on the south wall of the Manhattan Con- 
gregational Church is probably the first 
of its kind that has ever been seen in 


New York. Rev. Dr. H. A. Stimson, 
the pastor, was asked wh the sign was 
painted. He replied: he Manhattan 


Church believes in calling the attention 
of the people to the fact that the church 
is there. We have signs on the front 
of the church, and a short time ago one 
of our officers thought that we should 
take advantage of the fact that the lot 
on the south of our building was vacant 
and put a large sign, one that could be 
seen way down Broadway, on our sduth 
wall. This officer was so favorably im- 
pressed with the idea that he offered 
to pay for the painting of the sign and 
his offer was accepted.” Another im- 
mense and very artistic si is painted 
on the south wall of the Y. M. C. A. 
building in West Fifty-seventh street.— 
Church Economist. 








The Chicago 
Record - Herald’s 


Sworn circulation for December 


Daily average, 
162,736 
Sunday average, 


205,483 


The Sunday circulation gained 
in one year, 


84,478 


The Record- Herald has the 
greatest known Morning and 
Sunday circulation in Chi- 
cago. 
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ADVERTISING IN TRADE 
AND TECHNICAL PAPERS. 


Machinery advertising, especial- 
ly that of machine-tools, or ma- 
chinery employed in the manufac- 
ture of machinery, has developed 
astonishingly in quantity and qual- 
ity within the past few years. This 
is due principally to the fact that 
keener competition has made ad- 
vertising a necessary part of sell- 
ing Organizations, but largely, I 
believe, to improvements in the pa- 
pers covering this field and their 
methods of soliciting business. The 
more I know of publishers, espe- 
cially those of trade or technical 
journals, the more I am impressed 
that, generally, they have littie or 
no confidence in the value of their 
space, and that their claims are 
based on their ideas of what its 
value should be, or what the ad- 
vertiser can be made to believe, 
rather than what it actually is. That 
is probably the principal reason 
why most journals of this class 
have an iron-bound, stay-in-win- 
or-lose form of contract, which 
forces the advertiser to continue 
the use of space after he has de- 
monstrated, to his own satisfaction 
at least, that it does not pay. The 
publisher knows that the average 
advertiser will not use his space 
properly, but will blame the paper 
as severely for lack of results as 
though he had given the matter the 
attention it deserved. The work 
of preparing copy is an awful grind 
and a bore. It’s the one thing in 
a busy shop that can be deferred 
without any immediate serious re- 
sults, so, with other matter press- 
ing for attention, last week’s ad 
becomes this week’s and next 
week’ s, and not uncommonly next 
year’s. Of course, it doesn’t pay, 
and, unless the advertiser is tied 
down with a binding contract, he 
will promptly “cut it out,” prob- 
ably never to use space in that pa- 
per again. I know of one publish- 
er in the machinery field who em- 
bodies a discontinuance clause in 
every contract. He sells his space 


by the inch, with special rates for 
those who use 250, 500, or 1,000 
inches within a year, allowing the 
advertiser to discontinue at any 
time, simply by paying the differ- 
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ence between the rate for space con- 
tracted for-and the rate for space 
actually used, the difference never 
being greater than twenty-five cents 
aninch. He says, straight out and 
out, that he doesn’t want any ad- 
vertiser to remain in the paper 
after it has become reasonably cer- 
tain that it won’t pay and he ab- 
solutely refuses to admit adver- 
tisements which do not apply di- 
rectly to some business need of his 
readers. But he makes results al- 
most a certainty for any good tool 
or machine, first by making a good 
paper, without much regard for 
expense—a paper which the class 
of readers most valuable to the ad- 
vertiser in the machine tool field 
are glad to buy and read—and then 
by helping the advertiser to pre- 
pare his “copy.” This service is 
rendered entirely without cost to 
the advertiser, except when special 
designs are used, which are charg- 
ed at actual cost for artist’s work 
and plate. The work is done by 
four well-paid writers, especially 
trained in mechanical subjects, who 
give all their time to this one line. 
They procure all the available data 
from the advertiser, and such other 
information as can be found in a 
very complete library of technical 
books, or in consultation with the 
editorial staff ; and then, after mak- 
ing a thorough study of the sub- 
ject, digging out the real, telling 
facts, write advertisements that 
make a strong appeal to the busi- 
ness sense of men who measure 
and weigh statements, as_ they 
would measure and weigh the ma- 
terials entering into their products. 
These writers are instructed to 
write as carefully as though they 
were paying for the space them- 
selves, and their work seems to in- 
dicate that, in most cases, they do 
so. Of course, all this has had its 
effect in the upbuilding of ma- 
chine-tool advertising. It has not 
only raised the standard for such 
advertising, but has awakened a 
new interest in it as a modern me- 
thod of marketing machinery, with 
the result that many now advertise 
who have never advertised before, 
and those who have advertised, 
now advertise the more. It is 
simply a well- planned effort to “de- 
liver the goods”; to do for the ad- 
(Continued on page 18.) 
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The Kansas City World's 


Red - Letter- Record 














AVERAGE DAILY CIRCULATION. 


oo a 7 December, 
1902 
19.760 29,268 54,604 60,107 








INCHES OF PAID ADVERTISING CARRIED. 


December, December, December, December, 
1899 1900 1901 1902 
9464 17,428 19,993 35,725 








The advertising gain of the WORLD for every month 
of the year 1go2, as compared with the corresponding 
month of the previous year, is shown herewith, stated in 
inches, 














READ THE RED LETTER (One Ownership-One Management.) 
RECORD. 
GAIN EACH MONTH. 
January ........-..-e0ee 5,348 
February ccc ccceccccece 8,570 WORLD 
March sere eceeeeees seere 4,876 y Ali \ 
April .... +++. ...ee eee 3,842 IHF 7, QO Scaviee 
y sod SIRE OR PARR EL? B, —<1 pes MOINES vA Ws 
PTITTITITT TTT nAILY NFw 
July TIA ven adeiaewenl 14,824 pa 
August ee a ee + 1,834 S] PAL L 
September ......- ...- 4,719 pAILY Nbws 
October .........--+---- 10,592 
November.....--+-.... 2,061 
December .........-.-- 15,731 Guaranteed FSi galetion 





FOREIGN ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 
B. D. BUTLER, MANAGER. 


TOS Boyce BLoG., CHICAGO. S52 TRIBUNE BLOG. N. Y. 
Te.. 481 CENTRAL, Ter. 2807 Jonn. 


CHAS. D. BERTOLET. JAS. F. ANTISDEL. 
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vertiser what he often cannot, but 
oftener will not, do for himself, 
and pull this branch of advertis- 
ing out of the hole into which it 
has been thrown by those publish- 
ers who think their only duty to 
the advertiser is discharged when 
they have secured his signature 
to a contract and repeated his busi- 
ness-card ad week after week 
through the year. The publisher 
who best minds his own business, 
minds the business of this adver- 
tisers to the extent of helping them 
make the best use of the space he 
sells them. This publisher also 
assumes that the advertiser has a 
right to know what he is getting 
for his money, so he not only 
makes a circulation statement to 
the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, but prints at the head of his 
editorial columns each week the 
number of copies printed and cir- 
culated for that week, and the to- 
tal for the year, including that is- 
sue. One serious drawback to 
trade and technical journal adver- 
tising has been a feeling on the 
part of some advertisers that it 
was sort of a necessary evil; that 
they must use space just because 
their competitors did; that it was 
sort of a charity and that it didn’t 
matter much what was said in the 
space, so long as the name was 
“kept before the public” in bold- 
face type as big as the space would 
hold. In fact, advertising wasn’t 
regarded by the advertiser himself 
as a serious effort to get business, 
yet he railed when the repetition of 
his name and the name of his pro- 
duct failed to show direct returns 
sufficient to pay his advertising 
bills. But now that this advertis- 
ing has come to be regarded as 
another sort of salesman or an as- 
sistant salesman, it is allowed to 
carry a business message—in many 
cases a salesman’s argument in a 
salesman’s language—and it brings 
back orders, like the flesh-and-blood 
salesman with the big expense ac- 
count. It isn’t to take his place 
altogether—it never can. It’s 
simply to save his time and money 
by locating the demand through 
the inquiries that it brings and by 
acting as his advance agent, carry- 
ing a campaign of education well 
ahead of him and covering, in a 
few days, territory that he could 
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not cover in many months. The 
people to whom this sort of ad- 
vertising should be especially ad- 
dressed are not very deeply im- 
pressed by the light and airy argu- 
ments and lop-sided logic so com- 
mon in ordinary retail advertising. 
The ad must talk business, from 
start to finish, arguing and reason- 
ing, telling and showing just what 
the machine thas done and why it’s 
better than others. When writing 
an ad of this sort, it is a good idea 
to choose from among your friends 
or acquaintances, one man who is 
a fair representative of your pos- 
sible customers, in mental make up 
and habits of mind, and write your 
ad exactly as though you were 
writing a letter to that particular 
man. Maybe it would be a better 
scheme to actually write him a 
series of short letters, each cover- 
ing a single feature of your pro- 
duct, and then, instead of mailing 
them to him, put an attractive 
headline on each of them in place 
of his name and send them to the 
paper. You know how to write 
such letters, because you are doing 
it all the time, but perhaps you 
don’t know how to write a tell- 
ing headline. All right. After you 
have written one of those letters, 
read it through and you are al- 
most sure to find, somewhere in 
the body of that letter, a short sen- 
tence that would make a strong 
headline. The writing of headlines 
is an art in itself. The headline 
often makes or mars the entire ad, 
as it is seen first of all (except 
when a cut is used) and if it holds 
attention even for a few seconds it 
mav lead the reader on down into 
the facts and figures you want him 
to absorb, almost before he realizes 
it. But avoid straining or “catchy” 
headlines, for in the straining one 
‘tthe effort is too apparent and the 
effect wholly unnatural, while 
“catchy” generally means some- 
thing that’s short and silly. Be 
guided in machinery advertising 
as in other things—by common 
sense. Don’t claim impossibilities, 
nor expect them. Practically all 
the people who are really worth 
reaching are reached by three, or, 

at the most, four papers. 
Joun A. THOMPSON. 


——_—+o>—___——_ 
Tue Butterfly Business is all right 
till the frost comes.—The Philistine, 
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The Baltimore American 


2DLEADS 2 





ge more than 129 yeats—since its establishment in 
fi: BALTIMORE AMERICAN has been 

a leader among the newspapers of this hemisphere. 

It leads them all in point of age; and like wine it 
gets better as it gets older. 

It leads them all in the fact that it was one of the 
first newspapers in America to provide its readers a full 
week's sssue—six days and Sunday, the paper of the 
latter day containing full magazine and color supple- 
ments—for NINE CENTS A WEEK. 

It leads them all in the thorough manner in which 
it covers its field; being better known and more exten- 
sively tread throughout Maryland, Delaware, the Vir- 
ginias and the South, than 1s any other newspaper in 
the special territory for which it is published. 

It leads them all in amount of advertising carried, 
Sager with its circulation. It leads all of them 

outh of Philadelphia in the volume of its circulation. 
It leads them all in the character of its advertising, and 
in its ability to bring returns to advertisers. If you 
want to be in the lead you must advertise with the 
leader among newspapers. In Maryland and the South 











The Baltimore American 


2 LEADS 2 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


A VETERAN. guild, and almost a landmark in 

ee Park Row. To estimate the num- 

Joel Benton is not only familiar ber of years that he has contributed 
to readers of Printers’ INK to American periodicals of every 
through his regular contributions, description would be a hazardous 
but has been a writer on advertis- bit of computation. For his own 


Mr. JOEL BENTON. 


ing matters since the Little School- part, he remembers that he was 
master was an infant, and has long born in Amenia, a small town in 
been known to magazine readers Dutchess County, New York, but 
as a poet and essayist. He is one professes to have forgotten the 
of the veterans of the literary date, and says that the event oc- 
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curred so long ago that it is rela- 
tively unimportant. The major 
portion of his life has been spent 
in Amenia and Poughkeepsie, 
though he has always been in touch 
with the metropolis and counts 
himself one of its citizens. Edu- 
cated in Amenia Seminary, an in- 
stitution famous for scholarship in 
its day, he studied under a college 
professor after graduating, and 
read extensively, with especial 
reference to law, medicine, theol- 
ogy, the arts and other fields of 
learning that give wide culture. 
Then he was principal of a mathe- 
matical school, wrote verses and 
newspaper articles, and became 
editor of the Amenia Times, a 
small folio weekly into which he 
incorporated “tabloid” methods 
that anticipated those of the New 
York Sun’s famous Doctor Leon- 
ard Wood, the “great American 
condenser.” “If any one will take 
the trouble to look into the early 
bound volumes of that sheet,” says 
Mr. Benton, “he will see a news- 
paper as thoroughly edited, sen- 
tence by sentence, as was ever i3- 
sued. News and miscellany were 
reduced to items of five, four, three 
and even one line, while many of 
the editorials and book reviews 
were complete essays in the space 
of twoinches. After severing his con- 
nection with this paper (which still ex- 
ists) Mr. Benton became an all-around 
writer for newspapers and maga- 
zines, writing verse and treating a 
wide range of topics in prose. 
Since the early seventies his work 
has steadily appeared in innumer- 
able publications, from Harper's 
and the Century to the matter sent 
out by the great newspaper syndi- 
cates. Nearly all the prominent 
magazines have printed poems 
from his pen. His verse first ap- 
peared in publications like the old 
Democratie Review and Knicker- 
bocker Magazine, and he published 
verse in the New YorkLedger in the 
days of Robert Bonner. Upon sev- 
eral occasions it has found world- 
wide circulation. His poem on the 
death of Queen Mercedes of Spain 
brought him a letter of thanks 
from King Alfonso, father of the 
present monarch. 

Personally, Mr. Benton looks 
like Lord Tennyson, and it has 
frequently been remarked that he 
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and Bayard Taylor were the only 
two American writers who had the 
great English bard’s sloping eye- 
brow. His writing is modeled 
upon that of Horace Greeley. who 
was one of his warmest friends 
during life and is said to have 
been more or less jealous of 
Mr. Benton’s ability to conceal 
thoughts with pen and ink. Cer- 
tainly Joel Benton’s chirography 
has been the cause of heartache in 
many a composing-room. Upon 
one occasion during his political 
career he prepared the ballots for 
a primary election in which the 
candidates were named “Rundell’”’ 
and “Thompson.” When the vote 
was completed it was necessary to 
call in Mr. Benton to determine 
which was which, and when his 
decision was ultimately given there 
were not wanting those who 
charged him with partisanship. As 
there was no plausible way of veri- 
fying the count, hcwever, his de- 
cision had to stand. P. T. Barnum 
long kept a postal card sent him 
by Mr. Benton, offering a prize of 
five dollars to any one who would 
read it. Not so very long ago (it 
is said) the New York postal au- 
thorities had a dispute concerning 
a manuscript which, according to 
Mr. Benton himself, was addressed 
to the Times’ Saturday review of 
books. After some discussion it 
was finally delivered to the Chinese 
Weekly Herald in Nassau street. 
Here it was promptly and joyously 
accepted as a flowery essay upon 
“The Supernal Fragrance of the 
Thirty Thousand Leeks,” and the 
article was recovered and printed 
in the Times’ review only after 
elaborate explanations. Mr. Ben- 
ton’s first contributions to PRINTERS’ 
INK were made in the days when 
Mr. John Irving Romer was editor, 
and began with an article upon P. 
T. Barnum, whose hospitality he 
had enjoyed for more than twenty 
years before the great showman’s 
death, visiting him annually at the 
various homes he built in Bridge- 
port, Conn. In a paper published 
in the Century last August, he 
gives many personal reminiscences 
of this famous American, and an- 
alyzes the methods by which he 
used advertising as a force-in at- 
taining a world-wide celebrity and 
amassing several fortunes. 
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In response to the competition 
announced on the opposite page, 69 
ads were received in time for con- 
sideration and report in this issue. 
The advertisement reproduced be- 
low was deemed the best of all 
submitted. It was sent in by Mr. 
J. S. Grisinger, 146 Westminster 
street, Providence, R. I., and it ap- 
peared in the Providence Evening 
Bulletin of January 10, 1903. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


advertising space a year can read 
PRINTERS’ INK with profit. The 
average quality of retail ads so far 
received has not been of a high 
standard and this fact would con- 
firm that retailers would be greatly 
benefited if they were to become 
regular readers of the Little 
Schoolmaster. Some of the con- 
testants send in two or more ads 
at the same time. While this is 
considered in accordance with the 


A competition they should designate 














Object Lesson---No. 10. 


A young man, twenty-one years old. bought this residence and paid $200 
down, agreeing to pay'$24 a month until paid for. He rented it to a 
family for six years at $25 per month and when in the course of time he 
married, he moved into this home and after three years of rent-paying 
at $24 a month he is sole and absolute owner of the property. You can- 
not buy it to-day for $4000. Our plan makes home bfying easy «.. We 
.have several city and some guburban homes you would like and the 
terms are fair and square for you and for as. 


ISAAC L. GOFF COMPANY 





171 WESTMINSTER STREET, CORNER DORRANCE. 


Real Estate——________Insurance 











coupon, good for a year’s sub- 
scription to Printers’ INK, was 
mailed to the sender of this ad, as 
stated in the conditions of the con- 
test. 

As already stated, this contest is 
to encourage good retail advertis- 
ing. Retailers everywhere are in- 
vited to send in the advertisements 
which they use in their local pa- 
pers. Any retailer who spends as 
much as a hundred dollars for 





which one they consider best if it 
were only for the purpose to make 
known how much their judgment 
may be at variance with that 
of the Little Schoolmaster. Pub- 
lishers of local papers should call 
the attention of retail advertisers 
to the Little Schoolmaster, and if 
they will mail the names of such 
who would likely be interested, 
sample copies will be mailed to 
them. 
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For the purpose of fostering 
an ambition to produce good 
retail advertisements PRINTERS’ 
Ink opened on December 24, 
1902, a 


RETAILERS’ 
CONTEST 


of advertisements. Any reader 
or person may send an ad which 
he or she notices in any news- 
paper for entry in this contest. 
Reasonable care should be ex- 
ercised to send what seem to 
be good advertisements. Each 
week one ad will be chosen 
which is thought to be superior 
to any other submitted in the 
same week. The ad so chosen 
will be reproduced in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, if possible, and the name of 
the sender, together with the 
name and date of the paper in 
which it had insertion, will also 
be stated. A coupon, good for 
a year’s subscription to PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, will be sent to the per- 
son who sends the best ad each 
week. Advertisements coming 
within the sense of this contest 
may be taken from any period- 
ical, and they should preferably 
be announcements of some re- 
tail business, including bank 
ads, real estate ads, druggists’ 
ads, etc. Patent medicine ads 
are barred. The sender must 
give his own name, the name 
and date of the paper in which 
the ad had insertion. All ad- 
vertisements submitted for this 
purpose must be addressed 
RETAILERS’ AD ConrestT, Care 
Editor PRinTERS’ INk,10 Spruce 
Street, New York, 
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NOTES. 


Tue Ed S. Ralph Advertising Agency, 
Springfield, Ohio, sends out a neatly 
printed folder containing advertising 
talk. 


A PERTINENT folder comes from Wm. 
Bradford Green & Co., advertising il- 
lustrators and designers, Union Square, 
New York. 


A pusLicity bureau for the purpose 
of setting the St. Louis Fair before the 
Eastern press is to be_ established in 
New York city by Julian Ralph, the 
well-known special writer. 


Decision has been handed down by 
the commissioner of patents that here- 
after the name ci the president of the 
United States shall not be used as a 
trademark or label. 


“Orrice REQUIREMENTS” is a_ neat, 
compact, condensed catalogue of filing 
cabinets, card index systems, office fur- 
niture and similar supplies from the 
Sougpes & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, 
a. Ee 


“ ADVERTISING 





r in Agricultural Pa- 
ol is a neat booklet from Lord & 
homas, Chicago, giving a list of the 
better farm publications, with circula- 
tion figures and a brief argument for 


this vast field. 


Freperick W. GARDNER, 
Arts Building, Chicago, 
dainty booklet setting forth reasons why 
advertisers should use space in the 
Philistine and Little Journeys, whose 
advertising he controls. 

by the 
v., is 


Sen-Sen CuEwinc Gum, made 
Sen-Sen Company, Rochester, N. 

being advertised in New York City by 
distributors who enter the better res- 
taurants at busy hours and lay a sample 
stick beside each diner. 


_THE next special number of Collier's 
will be an “Automobile Issue,” appear- 
ing January 17. Edward Penfield has 
drawn the cover, and many leading auto 
manufacturers will make their announce- 
ments for the new year through the ad- 
vertising pages. 


From its Boston office the Library 
Bureau issues a folder showing how the 
city of Providence, R. I., transferred 
its water records from large old-fash- 
ioned ledgers to a modern card system, 
and why. This is sent out with a re- 
turn card asking for the concern’s book- 
let on “Systems for Public Service 
Corporations.” 


A Larce booklet of the souvenir pro- 
ramme sort, sent out by the Memphis, 
vew Orleans & Cincinnati Packet Com- 
any, Cincinnati, to advertise steam- 

at trips between that city and New 
Orleans, contains a deal of pertinent in- 
formation on the subject, but scattered 
through the volume haphazard way. Re- 
arrangement would improve it. 


BatHroom plumbing and artistic 
chandeliers are the themes of a fine 
booklet entitled “Two Essentials of the 

ome,” sent out by the Weldon & 
Kelly Co., Pittsburg. The arguments 
are terse, and the illustrations exceed- 


809 Fine 
sends out a 








ingly well chosen and arranged. The 
brochure was compiled by E. H. Cahill, 
of the same city. 
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Wisconsin’s only Agricultural Home Week 
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l, Sunday 42,909, Total 33,70! 
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[AM }& LAWRENCE, Tribune Building, New York. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
t@™ Issued every Wedne coday. Ten cents a 
oa. Suboertptiee price, five dollars a year, in 
vance. dollars a hundred. No back 


TES : 
Gated odve advertissmente 25 cents a ys ots 
wo! e; pearl measure; display 50 cen‘ 
a line; ob lleon to the inch. $100 a Special 
position twenty-five per cent addi onal, if grant- 
ed; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


OFFICES: No. ro SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hiil,E.C. 


NEW YORK, JAN. 28, 1903. 


Any sort of a writer can fool 
the public once, and this without 
trving very hard, either. But it 
takes a veritable Sam Slick of a 
fellow to keep up the business with 
the same goods upon the same in- 
dividual. 


“LEADING NEWSPAPERS,” the book 
advertised on the first page of this 
issue of PRINTERS’ INK, is now 
ready for delivery. Every adwrit- 
er and every student of an adver- 
tising school should add this book 
to his working outfit. It’s a hand- 
some volume, substantially bound 
in green cloth and gold, pocket- 
size and will be sent postpaid upon 
receipt of one dollar. Seven sepa- 
rate chapters give breezily written 
information that is valuable to 
every advertiser and necessary to 











. know for everyone who intends to 


make a living by writing and plac- 
ing advertising matter. 


REGARDING three very able book- 
lets issued by the American Home 
Library Company, New York, and 
lately given favorable notice in 
Printers’ INK, Mr. Howard Bell, 
manager of the company, says: 
“The man who wrote those book- 
lets has been a reader of PRINTERS’ 
InK for about eight years. He has 
found copies of the Little School- 
master in Honolulu, in San Fran- 
cisco, in London and in Paris, and 
he never expects to pick up a copy 
without getting fresh light on busi- 
ness problems. Though his work 


may not show it, he has gotten a 
lot of inspiration out of the little 
journal.” 





“ped in the contest, 


Tue Milwaukee Sentinel lately 
held a guessing contest to draw 
attention to its small want ads, and 
of twenty-five prize-winners only 
pos five lived outside of that city, and 
all within the boundaries of Wis- 
consin. This would seem to be a 
fair reflection of the Sentinel’s cir- 
culation. The puzzle pictures used 
together with an- 
swers and names of prize winners, 
are printed in a little booklet is- 
sued by the advertising department. 
Another little booklet relates the 
true circumstances attendant upon 
the origin of the slang phrase, 

““goo-goo eyes,” and a third bro- 
chure tells of Silas Jones’ fifteen- 
story office building. If the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel is not the best ad- 
vertised newspaper in the West, 
both to readers and those who buy 
publicity, it would be rather inter- 
esting to know which is most ably 
exploited. 


Five years ago, Mr. Lafayette 
Young, publisher of the Des 
Moines, Ia., Capital, developed the 
idea of a “bargain day” for his 
publication. Ona stated day—and 
one day only—the Capital could be 
subscribed for for $2 a year, instead 
of the regular subscription price of 
three dollars. The idea proved 
rather successful and has been 
adopted by other periodicals. The 
last “bargain day” of the Capital 
fell on December 29, 1902, and the 
publisher tells the Little School- 
master that on the day mentioned, 
over 4,000 new subscribers were 
added to the Capital’s books. 
Printers’ INK has faith in this 
statement and it would seem to be 
in accordance with the publisher’s 
announcement printed in the Oc- 
tober, 1902, issue of the American 
Newspaper Directory, which read: 


Publisher’s announcement.—The present 
circulation of the CAPITAL is some- 
thing over 25,000 daily. In the month 
of August, 1902, an increase of al- 
most 5,000 was made in the city of 
Des Moines, due to the reduction_in 
price from two cents to one. The 
city circulation of the Capirat is 
about 11,000 daily and is the largest 
of any newspaper in the city of Des 
Moines. By January, 1903, it is~con- 
fidently expected that the circulation 
will be beyond the 30,000 mark. 


Under date of January 12, 1903, 
Mr. Young writes that his daily 
issue now exceeds 31,000. copies, 
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Next to Printers’ Ink the best 
advertising journal is the New 
York Sun. Anybody who is look- 
ing for such things will find in its 
columns more and better articles 
on advertising matters than can be 
discovered elsewhere outside of the 
pages of Printers’ INK. 


Tue Lewiston, Me., Evening 
Journal, probably the best daily 
newspaper in that State, says that 
they have a poet, a submarine- 
diver, a manager of an opera 
house, an undertaker and a lec- 
turer in the Maine House, but not 
a single editor. The Journal thus 
clearly presents the fact that in 
Maine most everybody else can 
easily be spared for the legislature 
—except editors. 





Tue New York Times of Jan- 
uary 18, 1903, contained the follow- 
ing interesting advertising totals 
for the year 1902: 


The total advertising of fourteen pa- 
pers (seven morning and seven evening) 
was over 52,000,000 lines, or an average 
of 478 columns per day. The seven 
morning papers, including Sunday, print- 
ed over 35,000,000 lines. The seven 
evening papers printed nearly 17,000,000 
lines. On Sundays nearly 14,000,000 
lines were printed, so that on week days 
the seven iia | papers printed 4,500,- 
ooo lines more than the seven evening 
a. On six week days the Times 
ed every other paper. On Sundays the 
Herald Ted; in fact the Herald printed 
almost as many lines on Sundays as 
it did on six days ip the week. The 
Journal printed more lines on Sunday 
than on six days in the week, but in this 
comparison no count is made of the 
Journal’s want advertising, because it is 
impossible to determine what was free 
and what was paid for. The dry goods 
classification trebled every other group- 
ing in volume of space used, and in this 
classification the 7imes led, printing _1,- 
976,009 lines. The Herald had first 
place in wants, of which it printed 1,- 
960,309 lines. The Herald also print- 
ed more than a miilion lines of real 
estate advertising. The fourteen a 
preets gained three and one-third mil- 
ion lines during the year, which was 
about equally apportioned between the 
morning and evening editions. The ad- 
vertising was divided as follows: 





BE AEOOED ovcccccegeccees 14,535,231 
Wanted ...... 4,224,923 
Real Estate 3,851,506 
Financial ..... 3,679.409 
Proprietary medicires 3,362,687 
Time Tables riedors 2,716,281 
Publishers 1,752,839 
Amusements ... 1,615,325 
Hotels and resorts 1,612,467 

heck abbegeeennsees 1,077,531 
Miscellaneous .........+... 13,945,805 

3s de> ae dedeeese 52,374,064 
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A SPECIAL committee of the 
American Advertising Agents’ As- 
sociation met the representatives of 
leading daily newspapers at the 
Hardware Club on January 15, in 
secret session, for the purpose to 
try to reach some understanding 
or definite basis in regard to the 
handling and placing of advertising 
accounts. Rate-cutting and rake- 
offs were also subjects of discus- 
sion. Representatives of newspa- 
pers in Philadelphia, Boston, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Pitts- 
burg, Cleveland and Buffalo were 
present on the invitation of the 
committee from the Advertising 
Agents’ Association, which was 
composed of George Batten, 
Charles H. Fuller, John Lee Ma- 
hin, U. K. Pettingill, Paul E. Der- 
rick, Frank S. Presbrey, A. R. El- 
liott, and Conrad Budke, of Nelson 
Chesman & Co. Mr. Batten was 
chairman, and Mr. Presbrey the 
secretary of the committee. 


Mr. J. B. Furser, who is sales 
manager of the Regina Music Box 
Company, recently approached Mr. 
George H. Daniels with a proposal 
to instal the Regina on _ the 
“Twentieth Century Limited.” 
Mr. Furber made overtures, as it 
were. To his way of thinking, 
nothing could be more pleasing to 
eastbound passengers than to have 
the Regina tinkle “Home, Sweet 
Home” after the train passed 
Yonkers. Mr. Daniels, replying in 
a courteous note, said that truly he 
knew of nothing that would give 
as great satisfaction in this respect 
as the Regina, but that he must 
really beg to decline, and so forth, 
owing to lack of space. The sug- 
gestion as a whole was original 
and perhaps feasible, but he wished 
to point out one serious defect. 
After the “Twentieth Century 
Limited” passes Yonkers the pas- 
senger has little more than time to 
get on his overcoat before the 
Grand Central Staticn is reached. 
If “Home, Sweet Home” were 
played the music box must start 
at Sing Sing, and there are ob- 
vious reasons why such a selection 
in that locality might call up un- 
pleasant memories in a miscellane- 
ous company, even on the Central’s. 
crack train. 
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Mr. J. G. CARPENTER, advertis- 
ing manager of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, who has been with that 
paper for nearly a third of a cen- 
tury, is now also manager of the 
Eagle’s foreign advertising de- 
partment. Mr. Carpenter enjoys 
the acquaintance of many promi- 
nent advertisers and advertising 
agents throughout the United 
States. 





Mr. H. C. DreYFUus, advertising 
manager of the “Big Store,” Pine 
Bluff, Ark., sends a large bargain 
sale circular which he recently is- 
sued, asking for the Little School- 
master’s criticism. Most of these 
circulars were mailed into the 
country about Pine Bluff, and as 
the results were tremendous there 
would seem to be no further criti- 
cism necessary. Technically, how- 
ever, while there is nothing notable 
about the typography, the ad lists 
several dozen articles, giving plain 
prices that are probably lower than 
usual in that part of the country, 
and its drawing power would seem 
to be due to this factor rather than 
to any unique method of appeal. 





THERE was a time when I was 
not in sympathy with the work of 
Printers’ INK and the American 
Newspaper Directory. The plain 
and simple reason was that the 
circulation of the paper was not 
large enough to make it profitable 
to tell the figures, therefore we 
consistently and persistently re- 











fused to give circulation statements 
of any kind to anybody, but for a 
good while the circulation has been 
large enough to tell, therefore we 
take pleasure in doing it—Rurus 
A. Russett, Business Manager, 
the Jacksonville, Fla., Metropolis. 
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RaTHER than glittering generali- 
ties or mystic statements of assets 
and liabilities, insurance advertis- 
ing in the magazines ought to deal 
with such incidents as those con- 
nected with the recent payment of 
a claim by the Mutual Life. A 
policy for $20,000 was issued to 
John C. Tichenor, of Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., in 1899, and quarterly 
premiums were paid upon it at the 
rate of $698.40 per year until last 
Septembcr, when Mr. Tichenor 
died. Instead of paying the widow 
$20,000, the Mutual gives her an 
annuity of $1,000 during her life- 
time, while if she dies before the 
twentieth year the balance of 
$20,000 will be paid to her heirs. 
The company received all told 
$2,005.20, with some interest, and 
as Mrs. Tichenor is about thirty- 
five years of age it may eventually 
pay her $40,000 or $50,000. While 
such a claim is really a direct loss 
to the company it could be made 
the basis of interesting publicity. 
The policy was issued on the “con- 
tinuous instalment plan,” accord- 
ing to the /ndependent, by which, 
on the insured’s death, the benefi- 
ciary has an annuity contract issued, 
This contract has two stipulations: 
that 5 per cent. of the face of the 
policy is payable at once, and an- 
nually thereafter until twenty such 
instalments have been paid. This 
simply calls for payment of the 
amount insured in twenty annual 
instalments; but the other stipula- 
tion keeps up the annuity during 
life—so that there will be at least 
twenty of these 5-per-cent. pay- 
ments and maybe many more. If 
the beneficiary dies after the 20- 
year term, of course the transac- 
tion ends; if within that term, the 
remaining instalments up to twenty 
are paid at once to the legal repre- 
sentatives. If the beneficiary dies 
first, the twenty instalments will 
also be paid. Premium rates de- 
pend on the age of beneficiary as 
well as on that of the insured, be- 
cause the age of the former with 
respect to that of the latter de- 
termines the probable length of the 
term of annuity payment. How 
many readers of insurance adver- 
tising are familiar with this pian, 
or any other plan of insurance? 
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THERE is no such thing as mak- 
ing an advertisement appeal to all 
manner of men. Men are varied; 
so should your announcements and 
your mediums be. 


Wats the matter between 
Philistine Hubbard and the break- 
fast food people? A few months 
ago most of the magazines were 
adorned with a halftone likeness 
of the Sage’ $s son taken just before 
his morning’s bath with an inscrip- 
tion something like this: “Fifteen 
years old, eight feet high and never 
had a hair cut. Raised exclusive- 
ly on Grapea-Vita.” Now the 
Philistine is out with the follow- 
ing : 

The New Battle Creek Breakfast Fil- 
ler—made from selected fuddies, fred- 
cies, chibots and chatterlings. Ladies 
love it, babies oy for it and men who 
eat it are loved by the ladies who love 
it who have babies that cr This 
is the filler food fidgeted for by Juno 
before she weaned Hercules—who was 
no bottle baby—and fed to him after- 
ward. Ask your Bagpiper and take no 
other. Please remember the name 


BALIVORAX. 
A PACKET of the Matthews- 
Northrup Works’ latest produc- 
tions includes some fine railroad 
literature—chiefly folders adver- 
tising special trains. There is one 
for the “Palm Limited” of the 
Southern; the “Pioneer Limited” 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul; a general descriptive folder 
of Cuba, issued by the United 
Railways of Havana; and a mag- 
nificent brochure descriptive of the 
Queen & Crescent Route. All are 
effectively illustrated, and while 
the matter does not vary greatly 
from that common to such litera- 
ture, the typographical dressing 
that it has received is in all cases 
exquisite. A booklet for the china 
department of the Walbridge store, 
Buffalo, N. Y., shows some well- 
arranged pages of bric-a-brac in 
halftone, while a richly decorated 
booklet for the Cadillac Hotel, 
New York, is based upon the sev- 
eral districts in New York where 
sights may be seen, and is illus- 
trated with halftones of the hotel, 
Wall street, the downtown section, 
Fifth avenue, the parks and so 
sort There is also a large book- 
let for Viola Allen’s production of 
“The Eternal City.” 


for it. 
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Some advertisers select trade 
names for advertised commod- 
ities with practically no thought 
as to their meaning, it would seem. 
For example, “Mystic Flour” is 
advertised by means of posters in 
towns near Chicago. The word 
is hardly applicable to any com- 
modity, of course, and the article 
might as well have been called 
“Mysterious,” “Offensive” or 
“Portentious.” Each name casts 
2hout the same reflections upon its 
ce _mposition and quality. This is 
of a piece with the wrapper of 
Old Virginia Cheroots, manufac- 
inted by the American Cigar Com- 
pany. These cheroots are of the 
three-for-five sort, and the most 
prominent line on the package is 
not the name, but the single word 


“Beware.” Below it in smaller 
letters is the saving clause “of 
imitations,” but the casual ob- 


server's eye catches nothing but 
the warning. 


Durinc the Civil War Colonel 
William Conant Church returned 
from the front badly wounded and 
founded the Army and Navy Jour- 
nal, of which he has been editor 
and publisher ever since. Colonel 
Church has rendered valuable ser- 
vices to the army and navy through 
his journal during this period, has 
written biographies of Gen. Grant 
and Ericsson, the inventor, is dean 
of the editorial fraternity in New 
York, having edited one publication 
nearly forty years and numbers 
hundreds of friends in military, 
naval and government circles, as 
well as among journalists, writers, 
business men, financiers and pub- 
lishers. On January 19 a public 
dinner was given him‘at Delmoni- 
co’s to mark the entry of the Army 
and Navy Journal upon its fortieth 


vear. More than two hundred 
friends were present. The speak- 
ers were General Francis V. 


Greene, Major General Adna R. 
Chaffee, Real Admiral A. S. Bark- 
er, Mayor Seth Low, Mf. Charles 
R. Miller and Mr. Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman, while letters of re- 
gret were received from President 
Roosevelt, Secretary Hay, Secre- 
tary Moody, J. Pierpont Morgan 
and many others who are friends 
and admirers of Colonel Church’s 
work and his journal. 
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Tue Cincinnati Post during 1902 
printed 118,231 inches of local dis- 
play advertising and asserts that 
the Post exceeded its local evening 


contemporary by 18,998 inches. 


Epwarp W. Dewey, who was 
one of the original members of the 
well-known firm of Browning, 
King & Company on its formation 
in 1868, died at Asheville, N. C., 
January 15, aged sixty-seven years. 
He had retired from business about 
a year ago. 


THERE are just two things to be 
recommended to the occasional 
critical person who sighs for the 
days when papers and magazines 
contained no advertising. First, 
such critical person ought to be 
forced to read a whole dry volume 
of Harper’s for 1865, or the old 
Putnam’s or Knickerbocker Maga- 
sine. Second, he ought to be 
dragged bodily back into the good 
old thirties and forties of the last 
century, when daily newspapers 
were four-page dodgers. It is er- 
ror to believe that they were free 
from advertising, for a copy of the 
New York Gazette for April, 1836, 
recently examined by the Brooklyn 
Eagle, contained only four columns 
of news. The remainder of the 
four pages—about the size of the 
Tribune of to-day—contained noth- 
ing but small ads set in fine type; 
there are 120 of them to the first 
page. There is no display adver- 
tising. In those days there were 
no department stores, but each 
merchant advertises what he has 
for sale. The variety is infinite 
and the quantity, to minds used to 
modern wholesale methods, amus- 
ingly small. Then there are col- 
umns and columns of shipping ads, 
each one headed by a picture of a 
ship under full sail, a piquant re- 
minder of the days when steam 
was not, and transportation was at 
once picturesque and uncomfort- 
able. Another suggestion along 
the same line are the quaint loco- 
motives and _ careering stage 
coaches that surmount the adver- 
tisements of land transportation. 
And all the “houses for sale or to 
rent” appear to have ‘been stiff 
little Noah’s ark affairs if the little 
picture which leads every such an- 
nouncement is to be credited, 


THE whisky blenders are said to 
have you circulation men beaten to 
a standstill on figures. if they 
wish to make a_ six-year-old 
whisky they take one part of one- 
year-old whisky, one part of two- 
year-old and one part of three- 
year old and mix. One, two and 
three make six, all right. 





THE following arguments are so 
sane and terse that they can prob- 
ably be utilized by publishers of 
small dailies and country weeklies 
in every State in the Union. They 
are taken from a folder issued by 
the Dispatch of Waukesha, Wis.: 


Waukesha business men complain that 
there is too little spirit of loyalty to 
home merchants on the part of citizens 
and too much out of town shopping. It 
is a bitter humiliation to every citizen of 
Waukesha that Milwaukee merchants en- 
joy an extent of patronage in Waukesha 
that compels them to maintain local de- 
liveries, but the humiliation will continue 
just so long as Waukesha tradesmen lack 
the enterprise to advertise their stocks. 

Look over the local newspapers this 
week and note how few of the city’s 
leading business houses are represented 
in their columns, while page after page 
of after-holiday bargains are to be found 
in the Milwaukee papers. 

Trade goes largely where it is bidden, 
and the merchant sells the goods who 
best advertises his stock. 

There is not a Waukesha business 
house that spent $400 the past year 
in advertising, and there are not a half 
dozen whose advertising expenditures 
for the year together amounted to $1,- 
ooo, and still $100 will command a col- 
lumn space for a year in any newspaper 
published in Waukesha. 

In this day and age buyers look to 
the advertising columns of the newspa- 
pers for pointers on advantageous shop- 
ping. 

A certain amount of business can be 
done without advertising, just as some 
people eke out a miserable existence 
without work, but rent and clerk hire 
are comparatively fixed expenditures 
whether few goods are sold or a lucrative 
business is done. 

If competitors do not advertise the 
better the gets aed of the merchant 
who does. business rivals patronize 
the newspaper columns they enjoy an 
undue advantage over the tradesman who 
does not! 

Advertising is necessary to business 
success whether you believe in it or re- 
gard it as an unnecessary expenditure. 

Newspaper advertising is incomparably 
the best and cheapest. 

There is not a poor paper in Waukesha 
to advertise in, and none better than 
the Dispatch! 

Advertise, encourage home buying and 
stop grumbling about out of town shop- 


ping! é 
he merchant who does not advertise 
lacks enterprise, and is deficient in the 
home pride and local spirit he criti- 
cises in others! 
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| love my love 
with an “E.” 


Judicious advertising is the key to 
business success, and PRINTERS’ INK is 
the ablest exponent of successful adver- 
tising. 

* * - 

Printers’ INK has opened the door 
of prosperity to many a business man 
on the up-hill road of close competition. 
lt has instructed him in the theory and 
in the practice of profitable advertis- 
ing, enabling him to study both the 
achievements and the mistakes of other 
advertisers, and to emulate the one 
while avoiding the other. 

* * * 


To study advertising most success- 
fully a young man will require the best 
text-book. ‘Ihis he will soon learn is 
Printers’ INK. 

A review of the rapid strides with 
which, in a decade and a half, it has set 
the pace for advanced business me- 
thods is the best demonstration that a 
new epoch in the advertising world has 
already begun. Old-time methods have 
been revolutionized until American ad- 
vertising has risen to the dignity of a 
fine art and a well defined science, rep- 
resented by the professional adwriter 
and taught in schools of advertising. 
Nowhere else in the whole world, and 
never before in all time have such ad- 
vances in methods of business publicity 
been seen. Nowhere else and never be- 
fore has such business progress been 
witnessed. It is no accident that the 

ening of this era of business growth 
should date from the founding of 
Printers’ INK and that these achieve- 
ments should be co-eval with its exist- 
ence. It was established as “A Journal 
for Advertisers,’”’ and has always stood 
for progressive advertising methods. It 
has taught advertising from the rudi- 
mentary a-h-c to the most advanced tech- 
nicalities of the science, and earned for 
itself the happy title of the Little 
Schoolmaster in the art of advertising. 
It has especially emphasized the ovrac- 
tical side cf advertising rather than the 
purely theoretical, the concrete in pre- 
ference to the abstract. It has depre- 
cated advertising trickery, advocated 
business integrity, and maintained that 
honest, straightlorward advertising is 
the only profitable kind in the long run. 
—W. Eastman, East Sumner, Maine. 

Printers’ INK is a weekly magazine 
devoted to advertising, an encyclopedia 
of advertising Casultiee and experi- 
ence. It’s the best and cheapest in- 
struction on this subject obtainable. You 
will jearn more from it than you believ- 
ed possible. You will profit by read- 
ing it—Warren Edwards, Leavenworth, 
Kas. 

Painters’ Inx is the Little School- 
master in the art of advertising. The 
successful advertisers and adwriters of 
the past sixteen years have been stu- 
dents in this school. No other school- 
master can show such a record of suc- 
cessful results—T7The rath Appeal, 
Stephenville, Texas, 
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Printers’ InK, the Little School- 
master in the art of advertising, is a 
real teacher and a perfect teacher, that 
never scolds, never punishes, never gets 
mad, never sends notes of misconduct, 
always teaches, always improves on the 
matter it proposes to convey into your 
mind, Man never is too old to learn; 
and in the field of advertising there is 
swore something new, something that 
should be done to bring the desired re- 
sults. Those things can be learned 
through the best paper on the subject— 
Printers’ INK—the Little Schoolmaster 
in the art of advertising.—El Arauto, 
Oakland, Cal. 

Printers’ INK inspires its students 
with a zeal to do and achieve, and this 
fact has been so continuously recognized 
by its readers, that it has earned for it 
the proud and enviable title of the Little 
Schoolmaster in the art of advertising.— 
Alfred Edmondson, Morecambe, Eng. 

Hand in hand with the largest and 
most successful advertisers in the coun- 
try walks Printers’ INK. The men who 
spend thousands of dollars every year 
for advertising read and study every 
number; are guided by its teachings 
every day. It is supreme in its field.— 
Sibley Ferry Everitt, Indianapolis, Ind. 





———-—+o- 
ADVERTISING POETRY, LIKELY 

‘ ENOUGH. 

“Let me see,”” remarks the ignorant 
personage, “rime means frost, doesn’t 
it?” 

“Mine usually does,” seplied the un- 
successful poet, absent-mindedly.—Cim- 
cinnati Commercial Tribune. 











The Little 
Schoolmaster 


In the Art of 
Advertising 
ought to be on the staff 
of solicitors of every 
newspaper published in 
a town or city of only 
moderate size. It is an 
effectual aid in cultivat- 
ing the local field and 
the publishers of Print- 
ERS’ INK, when applied 
to for that purpose, are 
willing to make easy 
terms with the one best 

newspaper in a town. 
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WITH ENGLISH ADVER- 
TISERS 


By T. Russell. 

American advertisers who design 
to use the post-office in England 
for mailing circulars or samples 
on a large-scale will do well to 
pause before deciding upon such a 
proceeding. During the last few 
years our post-office, at one time 
about the most perfect of all 
human organizations, has seriously 
deteriorated, as regards both its 
rules and its administration. Up 
to about five years ago, any pos- 
tal package which could not be de- 
livered to the address upon it was 
returned without additional ex- 
pense to the address of the sender, 
if marked upon or enclosed in it. 
At the time I refer to, this by- 
law was canceled by a new one en- 
acted, to the effect that undeliver- 
able packages which bear on the 
outside an address and a request 
for their return in event of failure 
to deliver shall be returned, but 
only on payment of a fee equal to 
the original postage paid. The 
post-office Will not allow branch 
postmasters to notify to senders 
the presence of undeliverable mat- 
ter; nor will it give any informa- 
tion to senders as to the amount of 
such matter lying in the dead-letter 
office. Thus if the post-office offi- 
cials, through carelessness or in- 
dolence, fail to deliver mailed mat- 
ter, the sender has no means of 
ascertaining the fact except by 
paying the postage over again on 


. the whole of his output. 
* * * 


It may be supposed that the ad- 
vantage of having advertising mat- 
ter handled by a government de- 
partment and the consequent se- 
curity and excellence of the ser- 
vice would compensate for this. 
This was quite true until recently. 
But of late months experience has 
shown that the administration of 
the post-office is very bad. One of 
the rules of the department is that 
circular and book-post matter may 
be delayed if its prompt handling 
be incompatible with the punctual 
handling of letters. This is a salu- 
tary rule enough. But it was 
never contemplated, when this rule 
was framed, that such matter 
should be continuously and habit- 


ually held over for long periods. 
This has, however, become the 
practice. You cannot tell how 
long it will take to deliver the 
whole of a large mailing—by which 
I mean, say, a million circulars. 
It may be months before they 
are all taken to their destination. 
It is financially impracticable, as a 
rule, to pay postage back on the 
undelivered percentage of matter 
mailed in such quantities as this; 
and as the post-office refuses to 
give any information on the point, 
this percentage—very important to 
be known—cannot be ascertained. 
There are other ways in which, at 
provincial branch offices which 
handle matter en route, abuses oc- 
cur. I will give one typical case 
which came under my notice last 
year. A firm mailed several mil- 
lions of pamphlets, prepaying the 
postage. Every one of the circu- 
lars addressed to a certain town in 
Ireland was presented to the ad- 
dressee with a demand for double 
the postage that had been already 
prepaid, just as if they had been 
mailed unstamped. The injury 
sustained by the advertiser in such 
a case as this is incalculable. The 
instance I mention was only acci- 
dentally brought to the advertis- 
er’s notice through a second blun- 
der of the post-office department, 
which actually returned (in the 
teeth of its own by-laws) this 
batch of pamphlets, and the only 
reply vouchsafed, when a complaint 
was lodged, was that the Post- 
master-General, being a Crown offi- 
cial, could not be sued for dam- 
ages! 
* * 

This being the case—and the 
facts are not generally known— 
American advertisers will do well 
to fight shy of our post-office as 
an advertising medium. | 


If asked whether the Bible has 
anything to say about advertising, 
what would most readers of Print- 
ERS’ INK reply? Probably that it 
has not. The word “Advertise,” 
however, occurs (as I am indebted 
to the wife of one of the best- 
known of London Americans for 
pointing out) in the book of Num- 
bers, twenty-fourth chapter, four- 
teenth verse, as thus: “And now, 
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behold, I go unto my people ; come, 
therefore, and I will advertise thee 
what this people shall do to thy 
people in the latter days.” 

But it also occurs in Ruth: “And 
I thought to advertise thee, saying, 
Buy it before the inhabitants, and 
before the elders of my people. . .” 

In both instances, however, the 
word is used in the old English 
sense of “to inform’—not “to an- 
nounce with a view to selling 
something,” though the quotation 
from Ruth looks, at first sight, ex- 
traordinarily modern. 


* * * 
The word “Advertise” occurs 
twice in Shakespeare: “Adver- 


tised” appears six times; “‘Adver- 
tisement,” four times; and ‘“Ad- 
vertising,” once; but invariably in 
the Elizabethan sense of announc- 
ing and making public some fact— 
never with the commercial use. It 
is noteworthy that ‘“Advertise- 
ment” is shown by the scansion of 
Shakespeare’s verse to be pro- 
nounced in the modern English 
way (i. e., with the accent on the 
second syllable, ver) three times; 
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but in the fourth instance, it scans 
so as to read with the accent on 
the third syllable, tise, according 
to the usual pronunciation in 
America. On the other hand, 
Shakespeare seems to have pro- 
nounced “advertise” with the ac- 
cent on the second syllable—adver- 
tise. 
DAYLIGHT TURNS IT INTO IN- 
DELIBLE INK. 





oe — 


A sensation was caused a year or two 
ago by the appearance one morning of 
an enormous advertisement of certain 
pills upon the white pavement outside a 

ublic building in Sydney, New South 
vales. ‘The mystery was how it got 
there. It consisted of a sentence of 
about a dozen words in large black capi- 
tal letters. It must have taken at least 
an hour to write, yet the watchman 
testified that no one had been on the 
spot during the night, while the pave- 
ment had Teen perfectly clean the day 
before. In fact, he said, it had been 
scrubbed that afternoon. ; 

An attempt to wash away the inscrip- 
tion ended in failure, and eventually it 
had to be removed by sand blast at a 
very considerable expense. It was not 
until some time afterward that the secret 
of this mysterious advertisement was 
divulged. it appears that the man em- 
ployed to do the scrubbing had written 
it. He had used a colorless solution 
of nitrate of silver, which had only de- 
veloped into blackness when thoroughly 
dry.—New York Press. 
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CLAIMS QUALITY, NOT 
QUANTITY. 
New York, Jan. 21, 1903. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We think that the publication of the 
article from the Advisor in your issue 
of January 14th is distinctly libellous. 
We therefore ask, not only as a cour- 
tesy but as a matter of justice, that you 
give this communication a conspicuous 
place in your columns. 

“Trifling with weekly publications is 
a dangerous task, however. The leaders 
in this field are so few that they may 
be counted on the fingers of the Lends. 
The illustrated weekly is almost a back 
number. Few of them have the circu- 
lations they claim or passively permit 
the advertiser to believe they possess. 
There are a lot of them which have been 
going down bill rapidly—and only a few 
which have been coming up. The Satur- 
day Evening Post and Collier’s Week- 
yy have been coming up. Puck, Judge, 

ruth, Life, Harper's, Leslie’s, and 
others of the old and popular weeklies 
are no longer counted as strong as they 
were a few years ago, and few have the 
circulation which they claim.” 

This statement is absolutely mislead- 
ing so far as Life is concerned. This 
publication has not been going down hill 
rapidly—in fact, it has not been going 
down hill at all. On the contrary, its 
circulation has shown a steady increase 
from the day of its first publication up 
to the current issue, both subscriptions 
and news-stand sales during the past 
year being the largest in the history of 
the = The same is also true of 
our advertising receipts—a fact well 
known to every observant advertiser and 
advertising man in the country, and 
which a glance at Life’s advertising 
pages will confirm. 

s to the danger of trifling with this 
publication, we have on file in this office 
a number of letters from both advertis- 
ers and advertising agents alike, not 
only showing marked satisfaction with 
general results, but detailing increased 
sales and other_specific information. 
case in point: Last year a shoe manu- 
se gong concern of national reputation 
used a large list of weekly publications, 
including Life, which list is reduced for 
1903 to Life and the Saturday Evening 

ost. Another advertiser received 

reater cash returns from one ad in 
ife than three consecutive insertions in 
two other well known women’s publica- 
tions whose combined monthly circula- 
tion is close to two million copies. 
We will be glad to show these letters 
to any interested person seeking in- 
formation. 

Life claims, and with absolute truth, 
that it reaches the very best money- 
spending clientele in this country. A 
subscription price of five dollars per 
year confines its circulation through the 
mails to people who do not have to 
“count pennies.” The same thing is true 
of its news-stand sale at ten cents per 
copy Its independent course in dealing 
with public questions has at times an- 
tagonized advertisers, who have gone 
out of its columns only to find that it 
was indispensable, and to return after- 
wards, contrary to their own prejudices. 
Circulation of this kind is not a question 
of numbers only, and for this reason 
Life does not publish it, knowing how 
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absolutely some advertisers vegeed quan- 
tity of circulation as the only test of 
value. To these advertisers Life pre- 
fers to make a personal statement of its 
case, rather than to go on record as com- 
peting with mediums of infinitely less 
value. We_ remain 
Very truly yours, 
Lire PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Nobu Pminghaon 


Mgr. Adv. Dept. 

PRINTERS’ INK has pleasure in giv- 
ing space to Mr. Frothingham’s com- 
munication, and believes all he says in 
favor of Life may be taken as truth 
established. In the American News- 
paper Directory Zife is gccorded the 
so called gold marks (@@), indicating 
peculiar excellence. 


A TEXAN PROTEST. 

' Cuicaco, Jan. 9, 1903. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It has been said that “‘Comparisons 
are odious” and when comparisons are 
made either inaccurately or falsely in an 
editorial in PRINTERS’ Inn, they become 
particularly so, on account of the stand- 
ing of this able authority on matters 
pertaining to circulation and advertis- 
ing. 

I cannot account for the editorial on 
page thirty-five of your issue of Dec. 
24th, unless it was inspired through a 
desire to add another point to the edi- 
torial on the opposite page pertaining to 
Texas evening papers. 

In the editorials referred to you say, 
that the Chronicle is the only ily pa- 

r in Texas making a sworn circulation 
statement. The Post has never refused 
to make such a statement when called 
upon to do so, and the only reason the 
American Newspaper Directory has fail- 
ed to receive a sworn statement is be- 
cause the form used by that publication 
does not provide for other than a de- 
tailed statement signed in ink by one in 
authority. As to the Chronicle’s claim 
of the largest week day circulation in 
Texas range gee | the Dallas News, you 
had only to refer to the Post’s detailed 
statement on file in your office to dis- 
prove this, still you apparently sanction 
the statement by adding thereto the 
comment referred to above. 

fe have not considered it necessary 
to call attention to or refute these state- 
ments so long as they emanated purely 
from an interested source, but when 
they, appear in Printers’ INK as an edi- 
torial expression, your approval is add- 
ed and we feel that in justice you 
should correct the impression made, and 
if the Chronicle finds it as easy to add 
figures to its circulation statement as it 
does to make inaccurate comparisons, it 
will undoubtedly be able to show a 
daily circulation of 25,000 in much less 
time than one year. Yours truly, 


Business Manager. 











LONDON NOTES AND ITEMS. 

; Lonpon, Jan. 17, 1903. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: és 

Prosperity seems to be the rule with 
newspapers in London and surrounding 
country as in the United States. Dur- 
ing the Christmas holiday season many 
of the old staid newspapers of the reg- 
ular four sheets, equaling eight pages, 
appeared with extra inserts. It seems, 
however, that the extra advertising oc- 
casioned by the holiday season did not 
prompt the newspaper publishers to de- 
part from their customary method of 
setting advertisements, namely in small 
type. 

_ * 

Speaking of running large display 
type in vertisements, Buffalo Bill is 
in London with his Wild West Show. 
He has had the hardest time to con- 
vince the publishers that it would pay 
him better and thus pay the newspa- 
per better to have his ads set across 
double column with prominent display 
type. But his efforts have proved in 
vain with the exception of the Daily 
Mail, who follows his idea and in this 
aper the show’s advertising is much 
ike similar display, ads in the United 
States papers. 


The Daily Mail may be very willing 
to follow Buffaio Bill’s suggestion re- 
geen display advertising when the 
act is — that his advertising bills 
are paid promptly on presentation. I 
read the other day in an Ireland paper 
that the Daily Mail had made an as- 
signment to a banking house with liapil- 
ities exceeding the assets to a consider- 
able extent. It seems to be a family 
affair, however, and was occasioned by 
borrowing and loaning money among 
relatives. 


The Buffalo Bill show started in the 
Olympia, the old show grounds of the 
Barnum and Bailey show, last Friday 
night. Mr. Cody expects to remain in 
Europe for the next two years and will 
comnel with his show over the continent. 
The advertising matter used is cxactly 
the same as that used in the United 
States, although I don’t see so many 
adjectives used in the eae as is 
customary with shows. is lithograph- 
ing work is all done in the United 
States. Much space is used around 
London on the hoardings, which in some 
cases reaches as high as the third and 
fourth windows of the buildings. In 
the newspapers a double half column is 
used where he is allowed to run 1aatter 
straight across and in papers where this 
is not admissible, a full single column 
is used. 

* 

While remarking about hoardings it 
might be mentioned that Willing and 
another firm by name of Partington seem 
to have control of most of the hoard- 
ings. he city authorities have notices 
posted up to the effect that advertising 
on hoardings has to be licensed under 
penalty of £5 and £2 per day there- 
after for failure to take out a license. 
The tax is 10s. per 100 superficial feet 

r month in the main streets and one 
ialf this amount in minor streets. This 
license together with the expense of the 
privilege and fencing, etc., makes the ex- 
pense of this kind of advertising rather 
great. 
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Sousa and his band are coming to 
England the first of the r and are 
already advertising on the hoardings and 
in the newspapers. I have noticed out 
of town hotels advertising on the hoard- 
ings and also some of the railroad and 
steamship lines. ‘ 

“Force,” the new cereal, I have no- 
ticed advertised in the Irish news»apers 
much in the same manner as in America. 

* * * 


_ One of the best ads I have seen here 
is now being run in the large piciorial 
weeklies. It is of Dewar’s whisky. It 
shows the sign of the Scotch whiskey 
on the window of a public house and a 
Scotchman standing in front gaz*ng at 
the sign. Below are the words in 
quotes: “Bang goes saxpence!” The 
humor of this appeals to the English- 
man, as he understands the honest 
Scotchman better than we of Ameri 
and all remember the picture by Phi 
May and the wording underneath where 
a Scotchman returned from London un- 
expectedly and said with much serious- 
ness that he hadn’t been there two 
hours until “Bang went saxpence.” 
* * * 


Dudley Gardy has done considerable 
of the poster lithographic work seen on 
the hoardings. hese are, of course, 
lithographed in London. 

* o * 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is advertised on 
hoardings to a small extent on the way 
out from London to Southampton on 
the London and South Western Rail- 
road. 

* * * 

Carter’s Little Liver Pills are also 

advertised in the same way. 


Owbridge’s Lung Tonic is now being 
advertised extensively, as the winter is 
their harvest. They are using full page 
ads in some of the London dailies. 

Yours truly, 
’ Lewis Garrison. 


———_ «or 
CAN’T KILL ’EM. 
New York, January 16, 1903. 
Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co.: 
GENTLEMEN—We receive frequently 
requests for exchange from papers not 
mentioned in your newspaper directory, 
yet usually there is some indication that 
the paper has been in existence longer 
than a year. In a few cases the town 
on _ the letter head has not been listed 
either. If you will take the trouble and 
time to give us the probable explanation 
of this, it will be a material help to our 
Exchange Department, which finds your 
directory an invaluable aid. 
Very truly yours, 
Tue Century Co., 
per B. 
_ Sometimes a newspaper comes 
into existence, no one knows how. 
It is also liable to disappear mys- 
teriously. One of the strangest 
things is that a newspaper when it 
is dead, will not stay dead, but 
manifests a constant tendency to 
rise again. The writer once lived 
in a New England town where 
two weekly papers are at present 






























































issued. Within his ‘recollection 
each of these has ceased _publica- 
tion for periods varying from one 
to several years. When a revivi- 
fication was determined upon tne 
practically new paper did not fail 
to bear the old volume number and 
to claim the original date of es- 
tablishment. 


GOOSE GREASY! 


PHENIQUE CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
Capital Stock, $500,000. 
518 North Third St. 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 15, 1903. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ Ink: 
Glancing through the December num- 
ber, I yr your comment on the 
Omega Oil A I note that you state 
that the ad is A. meaningless and 
foolish. Want. to take issue with you 
on the word “meaningless,” for I am 
thoroughly convinced that the ad is not 
meaningless, for when the average per- 
son sees the geese or goose in the ad, 
there is a connecting link; it conveys 
the thought of goose-grease, which you 
will find the majority of mothers have 
used as a household remedy for several 
generations. I have watched the Omega 
Oil ad with a great deal of interest; 
in fact, have made a great study of it. 
Has it ever occurred to you that the 
German people as a nationality are the 
heavy consumers of Omega Oil? You 
well know that goose grease has been 
a national home remedy, especially with 
the German mothers. I have inquired 
of a great many druggists, asking what 
articular nationality were the heavy 
Capers of Omega Oil, and in each and 
every instance the druggist told me it 
was their German customers. 
Yours very truly, 
G. E. Remick, Sec’y and Treas. 


If Mr. Remick ‘had read the 
Little Schoolmaster’s comments 
carefully he would have observed 
that “senseless, meaningless and 
foolish” are the quoted words of 
Mr. Bert M. Moses of Omega Oil 
fame and he ought to know. 


WHO GOT THE FIFTY? 
7 Monroe place, 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., Jan. 14, 1903. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

More than two months ago there ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK a notice to the 
effect that Strauss Bros., Clothiers, Chi- 
cago, Ill., had offered $50 for a “catch 
phrase” to advertise their business. The 
time limit was Jan. 1, 1903. Has the 
name of the fortunate competitor in this 
aan, been announced? Being inter- 
ested I make the inquiry. 

Yours very truly, 
J. W. PeEntz. 
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SometHiInc doing when you give a 
Patron the article called for—some- 
thing’s going to happen when through 

rsuasion some “just as good” article 
is substituted, and the other merchant 
is sure of getting the disappointed cus- 
tomer.—Progressive Advertiser. 
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Ir is said that in times gone by al- 
most ~ article could be Gren upon 
the public if the owner had sufficient 
money and was willing to advertise ex- 
tensively; but that line of work will 
not succeed in these days. Merit must 
be the keystone which upholds and 
makes popular any advertised article.— 
Progressive Advertiser. 


+e - 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this hec this head two lines or more 
withou ay, 25 centsaline. Must be 
hand in one week in advance. 


WANTS. NTS. 


HE TIMES- DEMOCRAT, © Cpestette, N.C., leads 
all semi-weeklies in the 


HE CHARLOTTE EW vol the list of 
afternoon papers in North Carolina. 


M° than 200,000 copies of the morning edi- 
p fon of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers. 


[STRODUCER FOR MANUFACTURERS, Will 

handle first-class goods and supply, solicitors. 

Bank reterences, New ae. . B. PERKINS, 
257 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass, 


In PRINTERS wanted to use Perfection Bank 

and Counter Check Binders. Business build- 
rite to-day. Don’t delay. SHUMATE, 

Saautnetusing Stationer, Lebanon, Ind. 


Atraae _—_ doing $40. annum 
for class journal of Tested ne fleld and cir- 

culation, desires appointment of broader sco; 

bot th ways. Address‘‘ RESULTS,” Printers’ 


A= Se artist desires oo aqevenes of a young 
good als and has a 
quaintance writh hi ie TT adve ertisers. E. soep- 
onal opportunity. Addre:s * s “ARTISI,” care P. I. 


DVERTISING MANAGER Position wanted 
with small manufa oncern OF sav: 
ings bank. Formerly with mt nner if i“ KEL- 
SEY BURR GOULD, 3 Chambers St. 
DESIRE employment as ad secede by mer- 
ie - hant who Sppreciates = A. 


WV FANTED A oulleilnn press, aueut aad 

must be guaranteed A! order, to print not 
less than 12 pages, 13 1” 7 —- 2 inche 
also two second-hand li ines, ae 
dress, with iculars, VRE ND-BENJAMIN. 
150 Nassau t., New York. 

* ppowemaner circulation managers 

rices as samples of the ten different 

Books gs lished b: = and written by Murat 


7 ng premiums. Over 
6,000,000 sold. normon d 
books. THE DOMINION COMPANY, Dept. D, 


SSISTANT MANAGER “of large New England 


daily, 32 years of , 10 years in present 
pecten. vould like like on ad adv lu or 
ess manager of daily or ee 
references furnished and o: —y- 53 


ition considered, “C. S.,” care oO 
BUY BRAINS! I want arc a the bright 
est advert men, the most brilliant edftor 

ial writers and the best reporters 

and will pay the hi hest rates of LE 


ever ry, Adess, W on am sre SOOT baitor and Pro coun- 


Mat Yor 
anne Bay No. 5and7 Satan strect’ ew York cl mips 


writing tor, but force’ matter, whether in 

advert nt, or in letters, A man who can 

sage be human — ae rene letters only, and 
Tr CO 


rrectly, 
that is brief, seit ate and sogrteons, 
that will command the respect of the _— 
even though he may not agree with i 
tents. State age, positions Fy held, 


expected, ete, 
DR. SHOOP MEDICINE CO., Racine, Wis. 











FOR SALI SALE, 


T= CHARLOTTE NEWS" NEWS and TIMES-DEMO- 
CRAT have the Senge creams i in the 
best city and county in Nortt 


7 OU can soaes ia Ths Chartoete wiih ie 
y Secosanlie babes. It carries yaad 


ing than any other North North Carolina 
GPAs fos for ry in 4m every, issue ot FAC of FACTS {= 
mont “Pall results ‘that PACTS 
Ben nd oak 
OR SALE iio River Weekly, a x4 
miles of New York. Model ofc ‘ar 
ished over 17 years. a ie a pet 
equipment. a terms 0! 
£. x vare Prin ters’ Ink. 
CALENDARS. 


OST artistic line of adve 
ever offered. Write for price 
BASSETT & 


‘HIN, 
45 Beekman St., New York City. 


——_+o>————__ 
Bfoie rt W-UP SYSTEMS. 


Ps telling all about them free 
THE SHAW WALEE CO., Muskegon, Mich 
o> —___ 


calendars 


TRADE JOURNALS. 

ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Sample copy 10 cents, New York City. 
——_—__ +e 
MAILING MACHINES. 

Pe gute DICK MATCHLESS ad VALENT and 
kest. Price ALENTINE, 
ai ‘Vermont St., Buffalo Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Matus. MACHINES—No ype pred in the 

‘allace Stencil Addressing chines, which 
address minute, A cnreea, etc., at the rate of 
100 a minut! card index by of address- 


of time ane means. used by 
Pantene In -_ mutter Px Cosmopolitan 
, the ‘rls ,o A. D. yan 


Co., “comrort, Aug Me. Couple, 
n, Mass. ; B. Conkey Co., Home Life 
Press Pub. Co., neoln, 


Neb., and scores ‘of others throughout the 

count write us for terms re, cicculars. 

WALLAGE & CO., 29 Murray 8t., N. ¥. City. 
—_+o>——_—_——_ 


PREMIUMS, 


Mane HALSTEAD’S books have had remark 
able sales. Over 6,000,000 sold in 6 

mene aaeeey We have published 
10 piiteront books a ae ee Lg of Pied 
ums for nuk bout Satisfacto- 
ry prices. T: LINTON Ox OO. Sept. D, Chicago. 


Rees goods are trad are trade builders. Thou- 
ve premiums suitable for 
publishers and 


rs from the foremost makers 
and wholesale dealers — elry and — 
lines. 500-page list justrated catalo; 
mblished PERS C0., 46 st t ‘issue now ready ‘dy; | 


52 Maiden n Lane, N 
ae 


AD VERTISING GN OVELTIES. 


VERLASTING BLOTTER, best etvertising 
novelty out. Sample, 2c. W-H. M. 0. CO., 
1123 Broadway, New York. 
ve NOVELTIES that guarantee 
results. On x Res E age 10 cents. THE 
KELLOGG bird. 63 )., X 229 Broadway,New York. 
DVERTI 
A es 


| ae > our business 
in the IPLET. The Sood 
teina! fk durable art article ever used for adver- 
gifs your customers will keep 
a sample an —, 0 cents. 
G. P. COATES CO., ae ie, Col 





EXCHANGE. 


XCHANGE what you don’t want for some- 
— you do. If you have mail ites neame, 
, and want to ex- 

a ae im 


stock cuts or som 
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COIN CARDS, 
B3 ‘Tie Uotn Weber es: 


peat 


IDGET COLIN CARDS. Bee Best yet. 5,000 





LE $1. r i le package 4c. 
OGG MPG. CO rai re package 46. THE 
NEW BOOKS. 
GHAKESPEARE’S Best Tho Best Tho a aie 12c. 
id. oo PU E. Sth 
8t., Cincinnati, O. 
STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 
OLD in le: ing outfi 13.50 P 
‘ne plex receoty ying ome i 3 u 


engra' 
Foot-power circular saw, WAT) iron, le 
fet K. , 240 EB. 33d St., New York. = 


pratt: «sete 
SPECIAL WRITING. 


NVELOPE slips and fol _rolders, cost cost little to 
pret and and = oe. ORs pees kind I write 
Bids, Philadelphia. 


a 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


33" how to iy to your trade. Try me. 
ED 8CaRBORO, Brooklyn. 
7 MERRITT, writer and 
tising, Grand Rapids, 


DWIN SANFORD KARNS, writer and pro 
moter of profitable publicity, 571 East Forty. 
cago. 


- aed of adver- 


third St., Chi 


Sige FERRIS, 
918-920 Drexel bear ~ 


his 
, Fetinte 


mark, 
LLUSTRATED edvertieenents at low cost for 
bankers and retailer: made. Send 
M* On toa Be Add my services. WILLIAM H. 
934 Barnett Avenue, Kansas City, Kan 
Advertising designers, ba aa 
Insurance, telephone, savings bank ad 


Best 
card. ART LE r LEAGUE, New York. 
pur MISSES, HOFF AN, 
Ti pare you are — to aw ahh of rat) by Re to pre- 





Ad-writer, designer, advis 
Y_ ADS ADD BUSINESS. Do you want more 
Woman's Temple, Chicago, III. 
rs. 
advert 
forsenmesn cond for samples, Nash Sit 
BOW, Advertiser, 1019-1 Marker st 
r HE Savings Bank of Min of Minn pans al 
i aE: bought from the iinnenpous’ lis’ Journal a 
reece two yl or sd wi 7 dou! oa on on 
for 0; ‘ear, a 
fee “for brig ht ideas or dre F to ail it. Full 


alare abous the on and its 47, on 
Ppplication. Address ss ADVERTISING DEPT. 


As RITERS and d designers should use this 
column to increase their business. The 


peice is o % cents a line, bei; cheapest 
f any m Sa published An 2 -¥ circula- 
tion and influence. 


Anumber of the most suc- 
thro Go ty 7* —,. ww 
mt use o! col 
omni and kept at it. You 
wise. Address orders, PRINTERS INO 10 9 £1; 
8t., New York. 


M42 ORDER ADVERTISING.—Among the 
mail order advertisers and ho 
have found the services of Mr. a table 
may be sw y% —_ . 
Chesman & 
& Thomas, P! 


! 
gus a 


some toruaee one tha a perfectly 
— was not “up to date.” eo have hap- 
diagnose your case correctly, beng Aang 
4 concerning whatever it 
ou have anything that you would like 
» — not t alip & copy of it into your 
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BOOKS. 


EPARTMENT aos DIRECTORY 
$1 postpaid. 253 Broadway, New York. 


Ss UPPLIE: ES. 
WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 


OF Vv 8t., ¥ sell more 
; . A. a, ive a Rang Ny A os mag. 
Special prices to sea buyers. 
oui Gainian 
HALF-TONES. 
OOD half. at_alow price. STANDARD 
tr Ann St. Ne New y York, 
ERFECT copper ‘half-tones, 1-col., $1; 


10c. in. THE YOUNGSTOWN Re 
GRAV. CO., Youngstown, Ohic. 


—_—_+o+ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mi catchy ‘cireular a "ta were our 


att 4 
to Lock Box 1,000, a A — 
Will attract more attenti 
painting. 





SEresanddetier 


pane: 
PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


E BUY, SELL OR JR EXCHANGE 
Printers’ machinery, material and supplies. 
——< =s Soeneeye. 
rfully furnished. 


Saal See co. N. Y. City. 


er 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


, [= home advertisers use the CHARLOTTE 
(. C.) NEWS. 


2 5 ee inch per. PRISE Bepekton stvertiing. 
40 WORDS, 5 times, 2 cen 2% cents. DAILY amy 
PRISE, Brockton, Mass. Circulation any 

PPL ATION, city of Brockton, 
The Brockton of Brockton, Mase. 4 anny. 
Pow my GUIDE, N New Market,N.J. A 
card request will will bring sample copy. 
HE CHARLOTTE NEWS | NEWS prints more adver- 
it tising than any other North Carolina daily. 


5 eens. s WORDS, ne month, Se 
334 Dearborn St St., orcnleago. 
NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 


the amount of $16 or more is entitied to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 


OWELL’S Directory ind jicates that the CHAR- 
R LOTTE NEWS and TIMES-DEMOCRAT are 
es? of the best advertising propositions in North 


classified co 
FAGTS AND FICIION: 





WW agaALERS AND RETAILERS’ RE- 

San Francisco, covers wine, beer 
and spirit trade of entire West and Orient. It 
createsa demand. Write for rates. 


Tt ae teed circulation of jects Stes 
1,000 by the American Newspaper 


NLY 50c. py line for each for each insertion in entire 

. , a4, scountry papers, eee mae 
ew Yor! lew mnsylvania. 

UNION PRINTING CO., 15 Vandewater st, N. Y. 


10 WILL pay for a five .  Svetne advegtomment 
four weeks in illinois or Wisco: 
AN newspapers. CHICAGO NEWSPAPER 
UNIO , oagouse 8t., New York. Catalogue on 
on. 


, afternoon on circulation, largest ad 
patronage, P ive city, 
most neccoeresss section "ot the State. These are 





fer wo ~~ Ti commend the CHARLOTTE 
HE YOUNGSTOWN, O., VINDICATOR, lead- 
ing ne in Eastern Ohio. , Sun- 
and weekly. statements and 


for space LA Coste & S MAXWELL, Ni 
or 0) as- 
sau Beekman Stag,, B. ¥. Oe Y. City 


r 000% ie mm ANTEED circulation, 15 cents 

That’s what the PATH- 

FIN DER offers. _ advertiser the first aa 

ith. Patronized by all leading mail- 

firms. If you are oereriaag os aod do = 
unew of the Yaa ER, you 

‘or sample and rates. 


mething Ask 
THE PATHFINDER, W a2. D.C. 


a Fg eonaL FARMER AND STOCK 
isa h-class monthly farm pa- 


My tT ive stock ra 
. It reaches the cull constitu- 
ency and has the t circulation in ite class. 





teed {cirealation. 100,000 ~ ao a each edi- 
tion. For advertising Hie, 
date agency, or the Publisher. PHILIP H, 
416 Granite Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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iw ya are not satisfied where you are, try us. 
mm. all kinds = beck A new: 4 
n' promptly and satisfactorily. 
P RINTENG CO., 5 Vandewater 8t., New York. 


a SPACE WELL USED. 

How —— a hear sumstety say : “ Now 
there's a smal ell used. it stands right 
ba 1 - the 5 at 

boid ical arrangement caug! 
ane yf small ed stand out more 
pros ently than one twice its size, but not 


“One of ths ‘hiss ab = particular! 


y i our- 
selves on, is und to be se setting ad 
——_ that are CL no —— vast 
ition they ar in th ur 


nter probably +f not the ae for doing 
pris that we >. probably’ he doesn’t know 
aS owe well es yes 


foo, LY ou like. 
iis 0 » ony om a | © for advertis- 
es, booklets, circu- 
a. , ort & other i. 
We make them stand out of crowd too. 


PRI NTERS" INK P. 
10 ewe St., , New York. 








My connection with Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co. ends January 31st, after twelve years’ 
service with that agency. Am open for 
engagement with large advertiser or ad- 
vertising agency. Address T. F. Kennedy, 
389 East 13th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ERALLY _CONCEDED—TRULY 
CWON YDERFUL CITY, ST. LOUIS. 


It is generally conceded by eople 
who anal that St. Louis business houses 
are far ahead of those of any other city 
in the character of their advertising, 
especially lithographhic work, such as 
hangers, maps, etc. There is not a 
hotel in the land but what has hanging 
on its office walls a magnificent map of 
the United States donated by a St. Louis 
shoe house. The hangers gotten out 
each year by the shoe houses of St. 
Louis are of such a character that they 
are largely sought for and hung upon 


THERE is no fad about the demand for 
well advertised articles. People have 
learned that a good reputation for an 
article costs too much money to be 
jeopardized by adulteration or chea; apen 
ing, and for this reason pin their fait 
to things that are well Prove Be as. 
Progressive Advertiser. 


Displayed Advert vertisements. 


50 cents a line; pm @ page ; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position— 3 granted. 


Must be handed in one week in advance. 

















store and office walls and in many cases 
expensively framed and hung in pri- 
vate houses.—Shoe and Leather Ga- 
sette. 





CANADA. 


+> Cie ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
Ir is estimated that more money is DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG’Y, Montreal. 
spent in advertising than upon any other . 
oaneey in commerce.—Progressive BRITISH ADVERTISERS’ AGENTS 
Advertiser 











- ~<o-  - —_ 
PEOPLE read. advertisements to gain in- & 
formation, and the knowledge thus se- 
cured results in a profit to the retail mer- 


imates rmation supplied. 
chant.—Progressive Advertiser, res one erey eee te 


St. Bride St., Londen, Eng. Founded 1888. 








The Times-Star 
Sets the Pace! 


Inches of display advertising 
17 920 carried during the month of 
9 December, 1902. 
1,691 


Inches more than our nearest con- 
temporary, divided as follows: 
877 ins. Local—8l4 ins. Foreign 





a: is strictly mercantile and professional advertis- 
ing, and does not include Amusements, Legals, 
Railroads and Classified Liners. 
appreciate the value of the Times-STar as an advertising 


That advertisers 


medium is clearly shown in the above figures. No other 
paper published in Cincinnati reaches the homes and is 
welcomed by the people like the Times-Star. No other 

aper has a more intelligent class of readers than the 

IMES-STAR. The Times-STaR has been subjected to 
severe tests, but in each case has always proved to be the 
best advertising medium, cost considered, in the Middle 
and Western States. 








ae 


eo E. A. BERDAN 5 ah a tng 
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Joliet’s Fine 
Public Schools 


There are thirty public 
school buildings in Joliet 
valued at $750,000, and 
176 teachers. Parks and 
nurseries are part of the 
school grounds. Thenew 
high school alone cost 
nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars. Also ten 
church schools and a busi- 
ness college. 


The patrons of these 
schools read THE NEWS. 














RIP-A-NS Tabules 
Doctors find 
Agood prescription 
For mankind 





The S-cent packet is enough for 
usual occasions. The family 


Rowse wis 











In Its Own Home 


THE 


St. Pau 
Globe 


has moved to commo- 
dious quarters on the 
corner 5th and Wabash 
Streets. They have a 
bank of eight new 
Linotype machines, 
two new Potter presses 
and are printing the best 
newspaper in the Twin 
Cities. 

Local merchants have 
increased their adver- 
tising patronage and 
THE GLOBE carried 
35% more business in 
October, 1902, than the 
year before. 

The average daily cir- 
culation for the past 
three months is 


27,692 


and the _ subscription 
books are open to all. 


THE GLose is growing 
faster than any news- 
paper in the Northwest. 


For Circulation Statements and 
Advertising Rates address 


GLOBE -¢Q.;, 
St. Paut, MINN. 








New York Representative, 


CHAS. H. EDDY, to Spruce St. 


Chicago Representative, 
F. H. WEBB, 87 Washington St. 


ena 
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emoval Notice 


PARK’S FLORAL MAGAZINE 


has been moved from Libonia, Pa., to 


LA PARK, Lancaster County, Pa. 





New presses have been installed and an entirely new 
plant has been built to take care of its growing busi- 
ness. Everything is new and up-to-date. The pa- 
per has been much improved and will be issued 
earlier and mailed much faster than heretofore. 

PARK’S FLORAL MAGAZINE was established 
in 1871, and since that time has been recognized as 
the leading floral paper in the United States. It 
goes to the homes of people who are lovers of 
flowers and who believe in it. For that reason an 
advertisement in its columns appeals very strongly 
to its readers. 

It has always been one of the best advertising 
mediums in the United States and with the increased 
and improved facilities for printing and mailing, it 
will be better than ever. 


The Guaranteed Circulation 


350,000 


PER MONTH 
Rate—$1.25 per line 


For further information, address 
THE Cc. E. ELLIS COMPANY 
Advertising Managers, 


713 Temple Court Building, 112-114 Dearborn Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE JEWISH 
MORNING 
JOURNAL 


The Only Jewish Morning Paper 


Office, 228 Madison St., New York 


Telephone, 698 FRANKLIN, 








THE JEWISH MORNING JOURNAL 
ives all the news of the day and special 
eatures of great interest to the Jewish 

people. 


THE JEWISH MORNING JOURNAL 
is the only Jewish paper distributed by 
regular news companies in all parts of 
Greater New York and vicinity. 


THE JEWISH MORNING JOURNAL, 
owing to its wide circulation, is the best 
medium for reaching the great masses of 
the Jewish people. An advertisement in 
The Jewish Morning Journal gives the 
surest and quickest results. 


THE JEWISH MORNING JOURNAL is 
the only Jewish paper through which 
“Help” can be secured immediately. It 
is the only Yiddish paper which serves its 
readers as an employment bureau. 
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9 Samples, Actual 
That’s It! |..." 
Ist, 1,066 15,134 
24, 716 15,684 
3d, 600 16,950 
October rst 4th, 10,550 15,782 
to 15th. 5th, Sunday. 
6th, 900 15,757 
7th, 798 15,585 
Largest Paid 8th, 683 15,642 
Circulation 9th, 550 =: 15,823 
ever obtained 10th, 820 15,521 
nd pet 11th, 10,800 15,703 
Q 12th, Sunday. 
Nashville, 13th, 705 15,888 
Tennessee, 14th, 1,000 15,600 
newspaper. 15th, 560 15,865 
29,748 204 934 


Daily average 
copies sold 


Daily average 
circulation 











. 15,7604 
‘ 18,052 





There’s no question about it, the DAILY 
NEWS offers dy far the best advertising 
proposition ever offered by any Zennessee 
newspaper. Covers every inch of its field. 

DAILY NEWS, Nasuvitie, Tenn. 





Western Representative, 


Cc. A. ALLEN, 
112 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Eastern Representative, 
F. M. HKRUGLER, 


918, 150 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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Leadville, Colorado. 


“Silver Setting in a Sea of Silver.’’ 














The Herald Democrat, Morning. The Chronicle, Evening. 
Carbonate Chronicle, Weekly. 


The People Want The 
News When It Is News 


THAT’S THE REASON 


The LEADVILLE HERALD DEMOCRAT and THE 
EVENING CHRONICLE cover the field of Leadville and 
150 miles westward so thoroughly every day. 


EXCLUSIVE ASSOCIATED PRESS REPORTS 





In full over our own wires from 
12 to 24 Hours Ahead 


of all other newspapers in the State. The only papers in 
Leadville publishing the telegraph news of the world. 

All the local news as well as the recognized mining authority 
of Leadville and Western Colorado, 

THE CARBONATE CHRONICLE, issued every Monday, 
is the best weekly in the State. For information address 


THE LEADVILLE PUBLISHING AND PRINTING CO., 
J. O. HEIMBERGER, Pres. and Manager, 


or our Eastern representatives, 











The S.C. Beckwith Special Agency, 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NS IN mn 
NEW YORK CITY. JRimaaigsia 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. 
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A Remarkable 
Showing 


With the February number THE MaGaZINE OF MYSTERIES 
closed its first advertising year. It carried for that issue 
7,805 lines of advertising. This would equal 39 
columns in a paper the size of THe Lapies’ Home 
JournaL. We believe this is the best showing ever 


made by a magazine its first year. 


Starting from a very humble beginning it has 
shown an increase each month. For example, it 
carried in 








September, 18902 Issue .... 1,355 
October an 2,405 
November “ “ ..,... 3,209 
a 
January 1903 “ 5,211 


February, 1903, issue, 7,805 








Every line of this advertising was taken at card rates. 
This large amount of advertising indicates that ad- 
vertisers receive most excellent results. 


The guaranteed circulation is 100,000 copies per 
issue, the rate thirty cents a line. Forms close first of 
month preceding date of issue. For further information 
address: 


The Magazine of Mysteries 
22 North William St., New York City 
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MONTREAL 
LA 


PRESSE 





There are other jan in Canada The advertiser who leaves out the 
but LA Presse overshadows them all French — of the Province of 
as a powerful business bringer. Quebec leaves out 80 per cent of the 


—Printers’ Ink. most thrifty, well-to-do and responsible 
citizens.—- Profitable Advertising, 


CIRCULATION 


Over 75 OOO Daily 


Sworn to. Proved. Books Open. 


Guaranteed by the Association of American Advertisers of New 
York and Chicago. A condition of every advertising contract. 


e e . 
Largest Circulation in Canada 
French or English. Without Exception. 
Exceeds circulation of next largest English daily by over 20,000 a day. 


Exceeds circulation of next largest French daily by over 50,000 a day. 


In Montreal exceeds by at least 25,000 a 
day the circulation of any French daily. 


No representatives in the United States. Write direct. 


AGENCIES: 
PARIS, FRANCE, | TORONTO, Onr., 
31 Rue TRONCHET. 72 Kine Sr., West 
LONDON, ENGLAND, QUEBEC, Que., 
11 CHARING Cross Roap. 12446 Rue ST. JosePH. 


110 CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT AGENCIES. 
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My Home Trade 








HE old maxim of ‘‘Judging a man by the 

company he keeps’”’ is somewhat illustrated 
by the number of customers | hold in my 
own city. 

During the year 1902, I received 7,597 orders 
from printers located in Greater New York, which 
number is seventy per cent of my total orders. 
In my nine years’ career selling ink | don’t believe 
I made an enemy among the printers, for when 
my goods are not found satisfactory, | don't try to 
bulldoze the customer or make him believe he 
doesn't know his business. | simply refund the 
moncy and reimburse him for any transportation 
charges incurred. Of course | have lost some 
trade which was impossible to hold, but taking 
it all in all, my record has been phenomenal and | 
doubt if it will ever be equaled in the ink line. | 
have filled nearly one hundred thousand orders 
since | began business and not an ounce of ink 
was ever delivered unless paid for in advance. 
My total bad debts in nine years have not ex- 
ceeded $50.00. I never employed an agent nor 
started a branch house. My goods have been 
shipped to every part of the universe. Wealth 
nor prestige have never influenced me to swerve 
from my rule of cash with the order. 

Send for my price list and compare it with 
what you pay for inks on credit. 














ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 
17 Spruce Street, New York. 
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Philadelphia 
Ingutrer 











Is again well up in the front rank in point of last year’s adver- 
tising as compared with other leading newspapers of the 
United States for the same period. 

The following table shows the total number of columns of 
paid advertising printed in each of the newspapers mentioned 
during the year ot 1902. The list is a representative one and as 
the figures in almost every instance were furnished by the 
newspaper itself, they can be accepted as correct. 

In order to show a fair comparison the total number of 
agate lines of advertising in each paper has been reduced into 
columns of a uniform measure of 300 lines to the column. 

Herald, New York, . . . 27,258 columns 

Tribune, Chicago, .. . 25,682 columns 

World, New York, .. . 25,066 columns 

INQUIRER, Philadelphia, 24,874 columns 

Daily Eagle, B’kilyn, N. Y., 24,463 columns 

*News, Chicago. .. .. 24,219 columns 
*Star, Washington, .. . 20,786 columns 
Record, Philadelphia, . 20,759 columns 
Post-Dispatch, St. Louls, 20,302 columns 
lobe, Boston,. . .. »- 19,989 columns 


* No Sunday issuca. 

The INQUIRER does not owe this excellent showing to 
splurges on ‘‘special numbers’’ and other forms of blanket 
advertising. Its business comes from the regular advertisers 
and these are the people who best know the v.lue of a news- 
paper’s columns, 











Average circulation during January, 19038 
175,453 Sohs* 155,498 sonis, 


Address for Advertising Rates 


Ohe Philadelphia Inquirer 


1109 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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